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THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST. 
BY L. E. BELLANTI, S.J. 


=o. have all heard of the pilgrim who walked over the 
yi Vosges to Rome. One day this man’s thoughts kept 
Rh running on the Church, and as he was a clever talker 
and fond of talking aloud to himself, in default of 
a larger audience, he broke forth in this strain: 
“The Church will have no philosophies—she will permit no com- 
forts—the cry of the Martyrs is in her far voice—her eyes that 
see beyond the world present us heaven and hell to the confusion 
of our human reconciliations, our happy blending of good and evil 
things. By the Lord! I begin to think this intimate religion as 
tragic as a great love.” 

It is in an attempt to show that the living Church is worth 
such a love that these lines have been penned. For, first, the 
Church comes to us in the garb of Jesus Christ Himself, the Lover 
of the Ages; and again—in a sense yet to be unfolded—each one 
of us is absorbed into the Church, flesh of her body, living with 
her life; equally, truly, we are all one in Christ, yet wildly free to 
choose either heaven or hell; and so, for better or for worse, the 
glory and the tragedy of His Love go hand in hand. 

This doctrine of our life in Christ, through our incorporation 
with Him in His Mystical Body, has lost some of its hold on the 
faithful in these latter days. A practical age, it is said, cannot be 
expected to attach a saving value to ideas that hover vaguely over 
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the border-line of the speculative and the fantastic. The good sense 
of simple Catholics does not stand in need of a shadowy exposi- 
tion of half-truths—still less does it hanker after a dubious initiation 
into the realms of mystical theology. Yet the doctrine of our Life 
in Christ is a fundamental truth of our faith; it rests on the firm 
basis of revelation; it is intimately connected with our service of 
God and with our outlook on the spiritual life, and though it may 
be open to anyone to refuse to consider the meaning of Incor- 
poration with Christ, or to follow out this truth in its various 
implications, such an attitude would at least betoken some timidity 
and want of faith in God, seeing that, what He has revealed, 
and what the living voice of the Church commands, and what has 
been preached by the greatest Saints to simple and learned alike, 
cannot be a snare or a pitfall to us. _ 

It will not be amiss to preface this discussion by a recapitula- 
tion of the main facts on which our life is built, both in the order 
of nature and in that of grace. Man is made up of body and soul. 
He is conscious of the gravitating tendency of the flesh and of 
the buoyant impulse of the spirit. He is aware of contradictory 
elements in his composition, of discordant principles at war within 
him. Yet all along there is a dominant conviction that he is a 
single unit, an individual, a person alone and apart; and that 
it is for him to rule his higher and lower natures, the beast and the 
bird of paradise that have been so astonishingly caged together 
in his clay. As St. Augustine once told his congregation at Hippo: 
it was free to them to be beasts or angels; beasts, if they followed 
the instincts of their blood; angels, if they guided their lives by 
the dictates of conscience. Moreover, from the very outset of his 
attempts at self analysis, man is faced by the inexplicable mystery 
of life. More actually than his reflection stares back at him through 
the mirror, he stares at the spiritual, indwelling substance of his 
soul, and finds himself compelled to bow down before the mystery 
which his own frame enshrines. “ Now,” he says quite simply 
and humbly, “if the energy I feel within me, if the light in my 
eyes and the thrill in my veins pass my understanding, if my natural 
life must be a mystery to me, how can I hope to measure or com- 
prehend that life of grace of which Christ speaks, that divine Life 
which is His Life and which His Church imparts?”’ Heaven may 
“stand about us in our infancy,” but certainly “shades of the 
prison-house ” are not calculated to dispel the mysteries that gloom 
thicker with our growth; and the clearer our mental vision be- 
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comes, the more we see how true it is that “abyss calleth unto 
abyss.” Yet, as Bishop Hedley has well said: “Though belief 
in a spiritual soul does not solve the problem of the supernatural, 
or take us out of the land of mystery, it enables us in some 
measure to understand how the God on Whom life and movement, 
intelligence and free-will all depend, has designed to use the mystery 
of life and spirit in the natural order as a starting-point for a scale 
of marvelous life whose lower end may be on earth, but the top 
of which is hidden in the heavens, far out of the sight of men 
or angels.”4 

Working up then to the first half of a great truth, we are led 
to admit a dualism in our nature. Not only are we, as men, made 
up of body and soul, but as Christians we live by a double life 
of nature and of grace. We have in fact two elements and live 
two lives. This is one side of our proposed equation or identity. 
Formulating the other side, which is its counterpart, we say that 
to every Christian the Church presents herself with a similar 
dualism in her nature. She bases the whole strength of her appeal 
for his allegiance and his love on the grounds of a common 
identity. She as much as says to him: “ You have perhaps been 
used to think of me as a divinely ordered system, with a seven- 
fold hierarchy, and seven sacraments, and devotions, and a calendar 
of feasts and fasts, the guardian of God’s revelation and the pledge 
of His continued presence among His children—and you are right 
—I am all this; but I am more. I am like yourself both body 
and spirit; like you I am an external organism, yet nourished by 
an inward and supernatural life; like you I am both human and 
divine.” 

It will be our primary purpose to justify the literary truth 
of these bold assertions, and then briefly to suggest something of 
their import. And though we are not going to concern ourselves 
with the subtleties of theologians or the fancies of poetry or the 
exuberances of devotion, we admit that the proofs of this doctrine 
would expand more genially in the pulpit than in the pages of a 
theological essay, and draw the mind on more easily to prayer 
than to literary exposition. St. Augustine, St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
and St. Anselm continually insisted upon these proofs of the 
Church’s outward and inward life in their familiar homilies; while 
St. John Chrysostom ranges over every implication of this doc- 
trine with a sublimity of thought and a simplicity of speech and 

*The Light of Life. By the Right Rev. John Hedley, Bishop of Newport, p. 216. 
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occasional outbursts of spontaneous eloquence that leave our hearts 
burning within us. But why recall the Doctors of the Church 
when this truth is at the root of all spirituality and so dominates 
the mind and heart of St. Paul, that, without it, his inspired 
writings become furious exaggerations, wildly incoherent in the 
very intensity of their appeal. Our Lord Himself gathers up into 
this message of identity the moral teaching of His whole life 
and His last calm and collected prayer on earth is that this sweet 
mystery of union with Him may be verified in ourselves: “ that 
we may all be one, as Thou Father in Me, and I in Thee.”? 

The significance of the statements in the Fourth Gospel and 
in the Pauline Epistles will not be grasped unless the two senses 
in which Our Lord speaks of Himself, and is spoken of by the 
Apostle, are carefully taken into account. Jesus Christ, Who was 
born of the Virgin Mary and lived and died for us, was true man 
and true God. As man He is in heaven and in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. As man He is the “ physical” Christ—the 
“ natural ” Christ—(these labels are ugly but they conduce to clear- 
ness). He is still the same “ physical” Christ when He comes 
to us under the image of the Vine, of which we are the branches, 
of the bridegroom forming one body with His elect bride the 
Church, of the Head of that body to which we belong as members, 
but with this difference: that here we form part of Himself, liv- 
ing with His Life, submerged in His Personality, identified with 
Him. Hence the importance of distinguishing between the “ phy- 
sical” and the “ mystical” Christ. The “ physical” Christ took 
flesh from Mary’s womb; the “ mystical” Christ extended the 
benefits of His Incarnation and Humanity to our living bodies, 
summoning us all into one body of which He is the Head; the 
“ physical” Christ died for us; the “ mystical” Christ lives in 
us; the “physical” Christ reconciled us to His Eternal Father; 
the “ mystical” Christ makes us one with Him. In a word, the 
“mystical” Christ is the absorption of the Church into Christ 
in such a way that the Church completes her Chief and is com- 
pleted by Him. Further, the term “mystical” is not introduced 
here to cover a far-fetched metaphor or to detract from the living | 
and vital functions of that body. It simply serves to stress the 
differences between the living body—which is Christ and His 
Church—and the physical body which was born of Mary, and is 


*John xvii. 21. 
*Father Prat, S.J., carefully works out this distinction, La Théologie de S. Paul, 


vol. i., p. 419. 
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born again on our altars at every Mass. The word “ mystical ” 
also denotes functions in the “ mystical ” Body which do not come 
under the category of sense, and so saves us from attempting to 
press the concrete aspect of the image. It equally forbids the other 
extreme view which would regard the bond that unites us to Christ 
as a mere moral tie. The familiar use of the terms body and 
members to denote any group of men bound together by some 
common purpose or interest or accidental circumstance—such as 
a club or parliament or confraternity—is very misleading in this 
connection. Between such a moral unit and the “ mystical ” Christ 
the difference is not merely one of degree, it is actually a difference 
of kind. The “ mystical” Body of Christ is essentially different 
from all other so-called “ bodies,” in that it is a living body. Other 
“moral” bodies draw their “metaphorical” life from without. 
This real and living body—Christ’s mystical Body, the living 
Church—draws its life from within. It lives with the life of 
Christ. 

From the first throb of Our Lord’s human life in Mary’s 
womb, He has always been with the children of men. In due time 
He was born and grew in wisdom and age and grace, and in His 
growth we see the growth of that Vine with which we are later 
to be identified. We see the first outstretching of those frail 
tendrils which shall continue to spread further and yet further to 
the end of time. In this respect—to quote a favorite saying of 
Father Joseph Rickaby—“ the Church is simply the extension of 
the Incarnation.” Gradually Our Lord gathered together His 
Apostles and disciples—potential channels through which His in- 
exhaustible Life. would flow for the vivification of mankind. On 
the night before He died, we see these elect members present at 
the first Mass, in which Our Lord as Priest and Victim offers up 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and unites His members to Himself in 
the Communion of His Body and Blood. Now that He and His 
Church are one, He reveals that which He has effected. The 
deep calm of that solemn, post-communion hour is chosen by 
Himself to explain the change that elevates and transforms and 
identifies these faithful few with Himself. In describing this life 
we shall limit ourselves to Our Lord’s words applying to them, 
as commentary, the inspired writings of St. Paul. To Paul, in- 
deed, our identity with Christ was the supreme revelation, even 
as it was the first lesson that came to him from the lips of Christ. 
For the Apostle first learned that Christ and His Church were 
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one when amid a blinding flash Our Saviour said to him, “I am 
Jesus Whom thou persecutest.”’¢ 

“T am the Vine; you the branches;” that is, “I”—no 
longer the “ physical” but the “ mystical’ Christ—am the Church; 
“You ” are the members of the Church. I am the living whole, and 
you are parts living with the life of the whole—vine-branches liv- 
-ing with the Vine’s life. This deep truth will be best expressed in 
Monsignor Benson’s words:® “ The branches are not an imitation 
of the Vine, or representatives of the Vine; they are not merely 
attached to it, as candles to a Christmas tree; they are its ex- 
pression, its result, the sharers of its life. The two are in the 
most direct sense identical. The Vine gives unity to the branches, 
the branches give expression and effectiveness to the energy of the 
Vine; they are nothing without it; it remains merely a Divine 
idea without them.” “ He that abideth in Me and I in him, the 
same beareth much fruit, for without Me you can do nothing...... 
If anyone abide not in Me, he shall be cast forth as a branch anu 
shall wither.” The branches and the Vine. grow together—one 
principle of life diffuses its vitalizing properties through root, stem, 
branch, leaf and tendril. Cut off the flow of sap and they wither 
even as the fig-tree withered under the curse of God. Briefly, the 
substance of Christ’s teaching here is that organic union with 
Christ means life, severance death. St. Paul reaffirms this teaching 
under the image of Christ’s mystical body—nor yet under a mere 
image, for in face of the inadequacies and limitations of human 
speech, it is the truest possible account of a supernatural fact. “ We 
being many are one body in Christ, and all members one of 
another.”® “As the body is one and hath many members and all 
the members of the body, many as they are, form one body, 
so also is it with Christ” (that is, with the Church which is 
Christ). To the Galatians he says, “ You are all one’’—one 
man—one person—“ in Christ Jesus.”* This then is the meaning 
of our Incorporation with Christ. Jesus Christ and we are one body. 
“He again is the Head of the Body, the Church,”’® while we 
“are together, the Body of Christ and severally His members.” ® 


*Acts ix. 5. 

5Christ in the Church. By R. H. Benson, p. 12. The almost intuitive grasp 
of this vital doctrine of identity invests Monsignor Benson’s work with a singular 
charm. It was indeed an essential element of his spiritual genius, seen at its 
best, perhaps, in such books as Richard Raynal, Christ in the Church, and The 
Friendship of Christ. 


*Kom, xii. 5. "Gal. iii. 28, ®Col. i. 18, *1 Cor. xii. 27, 
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To Paul, (in Father Rickaby’s words),’° “the Incarnation is an 
alliance contracted, not with that soul and that body only which 
was united in the unity of one Person with the Word made flesh, 
but likewise with all mankind by their entrance into the Church, 
in which that Word has dwelt amongst us.44 Hence “we are 
members of His Body, of His flesh, and of His bones,”?* and He 
and we together form the Church. So, too, the Church is a living 
body, a warm, throbbing organism, pulsating with an intense vi- 
tality, composed of a variety of members with a diversity of struc- 
ture and different functions, yet codrdinated in their action by 
one common principle of movement and of life. In the Apostle’s 
eyes it is the head that gives unity to the body, and adjusts and 
correlates the action of the parts. He insists on these relations 
between the members and the head, through which the body grows 
into “the full stature of Christ; ”1* in other words, from Christ 
our Head, “ the whole body, nourished and knit together by means 
of the joints and ligaments, doth grow with a growth that is of 
God.” Consequently our dependence as members on Christ, our 
Head is absolute, for from the Head we derive our unity, 
our growth and development and the whole inflow of 
Divine vitality. Severed from the head the members are but 
mutilated fragments. The converse of this proposition is equally 
true in the sense that the Head as such cannot exist without 
its bodily complement, nor can the Incarnation of the Son 
of God attain its full significance without the “mystical ” 
Body. Each, apart, is incomplete. How can the head—which 
focuses and defines all sensation and directs all movement—possibly 
exercise these vital acts unless it is subtantially united to an organ- 
ism? Rather is it the principle that constitutes the organism’s 
being, the centre and source of personality, the furnace radiating 
throughout the members the steady flow of conscious life. Even 
these bare outlines of Paul’s doctrine of incorporation may enable 
us to see how closely the Apostle treads in his Master’s footsteps. 
The sum of their teachings is one and the same. Organic union 
with Christ is life, its severance is death. 

And “ Jesus lifting up His eyes to heaven said: Holy Father 


Notes on St. Paul. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J., : Cor. vi. 15. The bold and 
striking reading in Eph. v. 3o—derived from Gen. ii. 23—confirms and clinches 
our point. Though it is by no means impossible that St. Paul himself adapted 
the words of Genesis in this forcible way, the balance of evidence inclines one to 
regard them as an early gloss. 

"John i. 14. #Eph. v. 30. Eph, iv. 13. *Col. ii. 19. 
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keep them in Thy name whom Thou hast given Me that they may 
be one as We also are...... that they all may be one as Thou Father 
in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us...... that 
they may be one as We also are one. I in them and Thou in Me, 
that they may be made perfect in one...... that the love wherewith 
Thou hast loved Me may be in them and I in them.” Our Lord’s 
human body and soul are about to undergo the extremes of physical 
and mental anguish. No limb will be without its pain, no sense 
without its torture. Yet His prayer is not that His natural body 
may be saved the agony of ropes and scourges and thorns and 
shameful defilement, but that His Mystical Body may be spared; 
that His seamless garment may not be divided, that His members 
may not be torn from Him to be the prey of the devourer. He 
prays that His love, nay that He Himself, may be in them. His 
divine vision sees them in their untold variety of age and sex and 
character and condition, yet, transcending the differences of cen- 
turies and continents, He prays that they may all be one, “as Thou 
Father in Me and I in Thee.” God the Father and God the Son 
are one God by virtue of the one nature of God. Even so must all 
Christians become, in some mysterious sense, sharers of that Divine 
nature, being “ made perfect in one” by their elevation and absorp- 
tion into the Divine Being. The secret of Christian perfection lies 
in this indescribable transformation. Its efficient cause is the sanc- 
tity of Christ operating towards the sanctification of His members. 
In His holiness they are made holy. “For them do I sanctify 
Myself that they also may be sanctified in truth...... and not for 
them only do I pray, but for them also who through their word shall 
believe in Me.” Far from being limited to His own immediate fol- 
lowing, Our Lord’s prayer embraces the believers and the converts 
of all ages. Moreover, the Apostles and their successors are to 
preach Christ to the nations, that so the Church may grow and 
develop to its full term and completion. The sum then of Christ’s 
desires is that in spite of our diversity, union with Him should 
make us all one, that it should make us perfect in one, and that 
it should embrace all who may come to believe in Him; or— 
more briefly—Christ’s prayer is that union with Him may lead 
to the assimilation of all human differences, the sanctification of 
human lives, and the salvation of mankind and as “ Cor Christi Cor 
Pauli est” so, too, these effects follow, in the Apostle’s teaching, 
as a natural consequence of our incorporation with Christ. To- 
wards His members Our Lord feels an exquisite sympathy and 
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tenderness—such also in its measure should be the bond of fellow- 
feeling uniting the members among themselves in their union with 
Christ their Head. In the physical body how deftly the eyelid 
shields the eye, how firmly does the hand guard the head, and the 
foot save the body lest it stumble. ‘“ And the eye cannot say to 
the hand: I have no need of thee, or again the head to the feet, 
I have no need of you...... and if one member suffereth, all the 
members suffer therewith; if a member be honored all the members 
rejoice therewith.”’" Now, St. Paul goes on, “ You are together 
the body of Christ and severally His members”...... “T exhort 
you, therefore, I, the prisoner in the Lord, to walk worthily of 
the calling wherewith you were called...... careful to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace; one body and one Spirit 
as also ye were called in one hope...... one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism; one God and Father of all, Who is above all and through- 
out all and all in all.”4® So that “there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female. 
For you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 17 

It is noteworthy that while driving home the lesson of our 
incorporation in Christ, the Apostle lays stress on the diversity of 
the members, the human differences of nation, sex and condition. 
Corresponding to this diversity of members is a diversity of func- 
tions, a different measure of gifts and graces, a variety of qualities 
and endowments whose harmonious combination goes to make 
up the beauty and glory of the Mystical Body, even as a similar 
variety of gifts and graces in the physical and moral order lends 
a distinct attractiveness to each personality. Almost invariably the 
Apostle is leading up to the familiar lesson of concord, with an 
obvious reference to the quarrelsome and litigious section of his 
audience. Let us have no sedition, no jealousies or divisions 
amongst us. If we are to work in harmony we must be content 
with our place in the divine organism. Incorporation into the 
harmonious commonwealth of the Mystical Body leads not only 
to the assimilation of human differences, but also to the sanctifica- 
tion of human lives. The Christ-life finds its natural outlet in the 
whole-hearted practice of the moral virtues. Once we are pos- 
sessed of this life, “we shall be no longer children, nor tossed 
on the waves and carried around by every wind of doctrine...... 
Rather we shall hold the truth in charity and grow in all things into 
Him, Who is the Head, Christ. From Him the whole Body welded 

%y Cor. xii. 21. %Eph. iv. 1 ff. Gal. iii. 26-28. 
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and compacted together throughout every joint of the system—part 
working in harmony with part—from Him the Body draweth its 
increase into the building of itself in charity.”8 The first and 
negative consequence of this participation in the life of Christ 
is the avoidance of sin. By sin the loved member is torn asunder 
from the living body amid a horrible wrench of nerve and fibre 
and flesh and bone; by sin we not only inflict a grievous wound on 
the mystical Christ, we even “crucify again to ourselves the Son 
of God, making Him a mockery.”?® “Know you not that your 
bodies are members of Christ? Am I then to take the members of 
Christ and make them members of a harlot? God forbid.” ?° 
The avoidance of sin and the subjugation of our debased 
nature involves a continuous struggle, but our help is from within 
us. “I see another law in my members fighting against the 
law of my mind and captivating me in the law of sin that is in my 
members. Unhappy man that I am who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? The grace of God by Jesus Christ Our 
Lord.”*4, Though the Vulgate rendering is here inaccurate—for 
what the Apostle actually said was: “ Thanks be to God through 
Our Lord Jesus Christ ’’**—yet it certainly conveys the general 
sense, as is clear from the words in the next verse but one, where 
St. Paul says: “ The law of the spirit of life, in Christ Jesus, hath 
delivered thee from the law of sin and death.”** Here then we 
have mention of the second and positive consequence of our incor- 
poration with Christ, that is, the maintenance and increase of 
Divine Grace within us by the practice of Christian virtues. With 
what energy and frequency does the Apostle enforce this lesson! 
To the Corinthians he says: “ You are not your own, for you 
have been bought at a price. Glorify God then in your body,” ** 
that is, “glorify Him by showing forth your virtues as fruits 
of the Christ life within you.” “I beseech you, therefore, breth- 
ren,” he writes to the Romans, “ by the mercy of God that you 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God 
and be not conformed to this world;’*5 rather, mould your lives 
into the likeness of Christ in Whom you live. He exhorts the 
Colossians: “ Strip off the old man with his practices and put on 
the new—put on then as God’s elect, holy and well beloved, hearts 
of compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, long suffering 
But over all these put on charity, the bond that is of perfection. 


Eph. iv. 14-16 *Heb. vi. 6. fs oti ¥i.. 25. Rom. vii. 23-25. 
Rom. vii. 25. *Rom. viii. 2. 41 Cor. vi. 20. Rom. xii 1-2. 
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And in your hearts let the peace of God stand supreme, whereunto 
also ye are called as members of one body.” ** 

From all this it is abundantly clear that to Paul, incorporation 
with Christ assimilates human differences, and leads to the sanc- 
tification of human lives. The growth of the Church, by which we 
mean not only the aggregation of new peoples into the fold, but 
also the development of organization and the more explicit unfold- 
ing of dogmatic and moral teachings, is a further consequence of 
this doctrine. Growth is essential to a living organism, in which 
every cell, while unfolding its own minute processes, contributes 
to the extension and development of the life of the whole. The 
individual Christian is a living cell in the Mystical Body of Christ. 
“In Him it hath pleased the Father that all the fullness should 
dwell, and through Him to reconcile all things to Himself.” ?" 
This then is the explanation of the Church’s missionary zeal. It 
is of her very nature to develop by the generation and absorption 
of new and living cells into her organism; their multiplication 
is her growth. Even in his own day, reflecting on the abundant 
fruits of the brief and checkered ministry, Paul could say to the 
Romans: “ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ. But I say: Have they not heard? Yes, verily, their 
sound hath gone forth into all the earth and their words unto the 
end of the whole world.” 78 

Later on in the same epistle Paul speaks of this extension of 
the Church as a mystery or secret design of God’s providence, and 
this secret design is further explained in the epistle sent from his 
Roman prison to the Ephesians: “ Unto me,” he says, “ the least 
of all saints hath been given this same grace, to preach to the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ and to make clear what 
is the dispensation touching the mystery which from ages hath 
been hidden in God the Creator of all, in order that now through 
the Church be made known to the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places, the manifold wisdom of God.”?® These words 
come to the same thing. Briefly they denote the plan con- 
ceived by God from eternity, but revealed only in the Gospel, 
by which all men were to be saved—without distinction of race— 
by being identified with His well-beloved Son in the unity of the 
Mystical Body. This note of comprehensiveness in the Divine 
scheme of salvation is so fundamental to the Catholic mind that we 
find some difficulty in conceiving it as a mystery revealed only in 


Col. iii. 4-15. *Col. i. 19, 20. *Rom. x. 17, 18. *Eph. iii. 8-10. 
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these latter days to the Apostles. Yet when we consider what a 
death-blow was dealt to Jewish hopes and aspirations by this fling- 
ing wide of the portals and recall the furies of passion, the tireless 
persecutions, the various attempts made on the life of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, this revolutionary aspect of the Gospel message 
stands out more clearly. The extension of salvation to ‘all mankind 
is the keynote of Paul’s ministry. It may be parabolically summed 
up in the Temple incident. Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem and his sub- 
sequent captivity at Czsarea and in Rome was in Jewish eyes justi- 
fied on the count that he had violated the sanctity of the Temple by 
the introduction of a Gentile into its sacred precincts. He had not 
done that, but he had done something immeasurably more awful. 
He had opened the Church to the world. 

In conclusion, it may be profitable to consider this doctrine 
of our incorporation with Christ from a more intimate and personal 
point of view. Christ’s life on earth in the beauty of His visible 
manhood is over. Since that Easter morning when His living and 
glorious form rose from the tomb, further change or growth or 
external perfection are impossible to Him. “In a sense,” as Mon- 
signor Benson points out,8° “we may close up with our Gospels 
the individual life of Christ and find in His words, ‘It is consum- 
mated,’ a proof that His human relations with men are over, His 
work of Redemption completed; but there is a sense in which that 
ending was but a beginning—an inauguration rather than a climax.” 
For the Mystical Body which the Son of God fashioned in the womb 
of the Church, and of which He is the Head, is alive and growing 
with the growth of the ages, nor can it attain its full development 
till the end of time. He is indeed gone to His Father, but just as 
His physical body by its hypostatic union with the Word is in 
heaven and in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, so also is it 
united by a unique and organic bond to the members of His 
Mystical Body in heaven and on earth. Still we are one with 
Him in His human nature, and can recapitulate in Him the wonder 
and the tragedy of that human life, in all its rosary of mysteries 
joyful, sorrowful and glorious. And just as these mysteries are 
contained in the written Gospel as in the record of a past life, so 
also do they recur in the Church which is His living embodiment, 
as in the living Gospel and record of a present life.*4 Here “he 
looks through the lattice visible to all who have eyes—here he 
reproduces the events and crises of the life in Judea and in Galilee. 
Christ in the Church. By R. H. Benson, p. 9. “ibid. -@.. 2%. 
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Here he works out and fills upon the canvas of the world’s history 
that outline laid down two thousand years ago,” flashing its every 
detail as through the myriad fragments of a shattered mirror in the 
life of each one of us. In us He is born, lives, suffers, dies and 
eternally rises again. “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever.” 

Does this last point seem somewhat forced—a presentation— 
imaginative and devotional it is true but hopelessly idealistic— 
of a belief which cannot be taken too literally or indeed too seri- 
ously? Yet it is precisely on this point that St. Paul’s testimony 
is most convincing. We were dead in sin; with Christ we were 
buried in the fount of baptism. With Him we rose again, living 
now with a glorified life; with Him or more truly in Him we are 
seated at the right hand of God the Father. For “God, Who is 
rich in mercy by reason of the great love wherewith He hath loved 
us, even when we were dead in our transgressions, brought us to 
life with Christ—by grace ye are saved—and raised us up and 
seated us in Christ Jesus in the heavenly places.”** On the other 
hand, though we are raised from the dead and living in Christ, 
we are not yet wholly glorified, and Christ makes up by our suffer- 
ings what is wanting in His own Passion; for,” to take Father 
Rickaby’s explanation,®* “there is a cross and a Passion in His 
Mystical Body which He must endure till the day of judgment, and 
this He portions out age by age among His friends.” Receiving 
his portion with gladness St. Paul wrote: “ Now I rejoice in my 
sufferings;...... and make up in my flesh what is lacking to the 
sufferings of Christ, on behalf of His Body which is the Church.” ** 
And in so far as we are identified with Him, we must always be 
“bearing about in our body the mortification of Jesus, that the 
life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal flesh.’’*5 
Through each one of us Christ is daily and hourly coming into His 
own, and so entering more fully into the possession of His final 
heritage. Our sorrows are His sorrows; our joys His joys; the 
kindness done to us He takes as done to Himself; against our 
persecutors His voice rings out: “I am Jesus Whom thou perse- 
cutest.” And after we have lived with His life and expressed 
in ourselves its joys and sorrows, we are also to be united with 
Him in His glory. To the Eternal Father He says: “ The glory 
which Thou hast given Me, I have given to them;’ to each one 


Eph. ii. 4-6. *Waters That Go Softly. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J., p. 136. 
: *4 Cor. ivi 10: 


“Col. i. 24. 
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of us: “ Have a good heart, it is I!” In hinting at this intimate 
recapitulation of the Christ-life in the life of every Christian, it 
has been impossible to do justice to the emphatic utterances of 
St. Paul.8* Baldly summed up they state that with Christ we are 
born and live and suffer ;37 with Him we rehearse the mysteries of 
the Crucifixion,®® Death,®® Burial,*° Resurrection*! and Ascension.*? 
Weare to be coheirs with Him, to be glorified with Him, ** to reign 
with Him, and with Him to judge the world.44 These are sublime 
promises, but taken in their context they seem no more than the 
logical consequences of our Incorporation with Christ. Further, the 
mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption, our own justification 
and sanctification, the full purpose of our life on earth, the opera- 
tion of the Sacraments in the unity of the Mystical Body, and our 
communion with the souls in purgatory and the Saints in heaven, are 
in the light of this doctrine invested with a fuller meaning and take 
a clearer place in the Divine scheme. 

In conclusion, it may well be asked how does all this correspond 
to the familiar teaching on actual and sanctifying grace as set down 
in our scholastic treatises? A full answer to such a question would 
involve large issues. This, however, may be at once admitted. 
Sanctifying grace holds the foremost place in the New Testament 
writings, and is, indeed, in the Apostle’s eyes, that life which is 
communicated to the members by the Head and constitutes the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. Comparatively speaking, 
actual grace occupies a less prominent position in Pauline theology. 
This proportion is not maintained in our scholastic treatises where 
—perhaps inevitably—the conflicting theories of rival schools on 
actual grace, the controversies on predestination, and the refutation 
of the heretical views of the reformers loom very large in the 
metaphysical landscape. While the Apostle’s presentation of the 
doctrine is more concrete and suggestive, the theologians have 
chiefly devoted themselves to minute analysis and exact definition. 
Yet substantially the teaching on grace contained in the doctrine 
of our Incorporation with Christ is and always has been affirmed 
in every detail by scholastic theology. A summary comparison will 
make this clear. Briefly, we are taught that man is born in the 
state of sin. He becomes truly just by Baptism, or in the case of 





*See for this Father Rickaby’s Notes on St. Paul, passim; and especially on 
1 Cor. vi. 2. 

**Rom. vi. 3; Gal. ii. 20, etc. Rom. vi. 6; Gal. ii. 19. 

2 Tim. ii. 11. “Rom. vi. 4. “Eph. ii. 5; Col. ii. 13 and iii. r. 

“Eph. ii. 6. “Rom. viii. 17. “2 Tim. ii. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
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actual sin by having recourse to the Sacrament of Penance. The 
formal cause of this justification is the justness of God communi- 
cated to man and permanently dwelling in his soul. (“ Non qua 
Ipse justus est—sed qua nos justos facit.”) Though this birth or 
renewal or internal change is an instantaneous event, its effects 
remain, just as resuscitation to life is the miracle of an instant 
and yet the restored life is permanent. This permanent quality 
is known as sanctifying grace, which by its very nature is so 
opposed to sin that sanctifying grace and sin cannot by any pos- 
sibility coexist. Sanctifying grace is best described in its effects. 
It establishes a unique bond of sympathy between the soul and 
God; it induces a likeness in the spiritual order, beautifying the 
human soul with the beauty of Christ; as it imparts a supernatural 
birth, so it involves a sonship by which we are admitted into the 
family of God; it makes us, in the language consecrated by an 
immemorial liturgy—partakers of the Divine nature of Him Who 
deigned to become a partaker of our humanity. Is not all this a 
recapitulation in detail of the teaching of St. Paul? Sin is death— 
sanctifying grace is the life of Christ within us. Life and death 
cannot by any possibility coexist. The life of Christ establishes a 
unique bond of sympathy between us and Christ; it makes us one 
with Him, beautiful with His beauty, transformed into His Own 
likeness, adopted into His mystical body by the extension of the 
Incarnation to our humanity. In this divine scheme the Sacra- 
ments stand forth as the main channels of a visible dispensation 
through which life is poured into the different members, while the 
Holy Eucharist sustains, augments and in Itself constitutes that 
Divine Life. We are apt—perhaps from our very familiarity with 
the definite scope of separate theological treatises—to regard these 
doctrines as more or less disjointed, or at any rate to miss their 
close connection. St. Paul saw in them aspects, implications, con- 
clusions drawn from the one fundamental doctrine of our identifi- 
cation with Christ. To him, both in faith and in practice, the 
Christ-life sums up Christianity. 











IMMANENCE AND RELIGION. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


Qa ae HERE was once a German philosopher by the name 
of Fichte. He is dead a hundred years.. His views 
do not occupy the prominence of Kant’s or Hegel’s 
and his system may with truth be said to have 
perished with its author; but there was one idea in 
it a to survive, under one form or another, in all the 
philosophies that came after—a goodly number, too, were these; 
and because this philosopher was the first to make modern use of 
the idea in question, the first to become entangled personally in 
its toils, he affords the best example in which to study the circum- 
stances of its origin and the reasons that led to its proposal and 
adoption. When ideas have floated down stream for a century 
or more, gathering fresh impetus on the way, they are more apt to 
be accepted without question than diligently traced back to their 
original point of starting. 

The idea to which we are referring is the idea of immanence 
—the doctrine that all reality is within consciousness and that noth- 
ing independent of consciousness exists. It has outlasted Fichte 
and his crumbled system of subjective idealism; it has become 
one of the permanent governing principles in nearly all post-Kantian 
thinking; the unlearning world of the learned accept it without 
question, without demur; no one has ever made the slightest at- 
tempt to prove that it was or could be exclusively true; and tyros 
play with it to their own destruction. Let us study the idea in its 
primary modern source and follow it down stream—there may be 
disillusionment for some, there surely will be spiritual profit for 
most of us, in the process. 

How Fichte came to make this notion central and controlling 
is a story that will well repay the telling, it shows so clearly the 
arrogant spirit in which the thing was done. We must go back 
a bit to get perspective. The philosophers who succeeded Kant 
succeeded also to his problems; they regarded it as a duty devolved 
upon them to complete the synthesis of subject, idea, and object, 
which the founder of philosophical criticism had been unable to 
effect. Somehow, try as Kant would, these three refused to be 
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brought together; their antithesis could not successfully be broken 
down. Subject and object, spirit and matter, seemed by nature 
mutually exclusive and opposed, so much so that their recon- 
cilement in some larger idea embracing both was a task to addle the 
wits of the most resourceful. Their externality each to each de- 
fied reduction, and Kant entered into his dotage no nearer a solu- 
tion of the puzzle than he was when in his prime. 

It must be confessed by all neutral observers that the problem 
had been rendered doubly difficult by the manner Kant went about 
its solving and by the notion of reality he happened to entertain. 
As a matter of fact; no such absolute opposition exists between 
subject and object as Kant imagined. These two, if we examine 
the concrete facts of perception, are actually in relation, and not 
cut off from intercourse, as Kant supposed; they come to us united 
in a spontaneous original synthesis which precedes reflection; we 
have but to look into the data which sensibility presents, to find 
subject and object in close relationship and communion; a condi- 
tion confronts us, not a theory; and the real problem is first to 
recognize a synthesis already existing and then to sift sub- 
jective elements from objective by painstaking reflection and ex- 
periment. 

Kant turned this concrete fact of synthesis into a problem of 
abstract possibility, and then all his troubles began. The con- 
version of the problem is not warranted by the facts of experience; 
it is a fiction created by the ambitious Cartesian method which 
seeks to make explanation the only kind of knowledge worth ad- 
mitting. Kant followed this method of Descartes—it was then as 
now the badge and tessera of scholarship. Taking the abstract 
concepts of subject and object, mind and matter, thought and 
reality; setting these over against each other in non-communi- 
cating opposition; and suppressing all the relations that ply be- 
tween them actually in the concrete, Kant asked himself how their 
contradiction could be overcome, their synthesis established, by 
reflection. He could discover no answer to the artificial problem 
which his method had thus created. The synthesis in question not 
having been originally established by reflection, quite naturally 
could not be rediscovered by this means; and Kant mistook the 
impotency of the Cartesian method for a constitutional disability 
of the mind itself, dogmatically assuming that if reflex thought 
could not reinvent the synthesis, it was idle to accept the spon- 
taneous testimony of experience to its existence. The method he 
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employed put all direct, spontaneous knowledge out of court; it 
made knowing synonymous with proving; and any man who fol- 
lows the method is bound to become a victim of its disabling 
limitations. Kant’s was a conspicuous example of what happens 
when experience is made secondary to some theoretical way of 
studying or testing its deliverances. 

Kant’s difficulty was Fichte’s opportunity, and he piled Pelion 
upon Ossa, so far as suppositions went, to bring mind and reality 
together in a vast and sweeping synthesis which would break down 
their apparent opposition and fuse them into one. Convinced that 
Kant had tried to draw the greater out of the less, and that this 
was the reason of his failure, Fichte decided to reverse the pro- 
cess and draw the less from the bosom of the greater. If thought 
could not be shown to come from being, why not turn the problem 
of synthesis round about, and prove that being came from thought? 
This change of procedure would yield the desired synthetic formula, 
overcome the opposition between the external world of objects 
and the inner world of mind, bring both under a single head and 
make one the offshoot of the other. Fichte worked at this re- 
duction with so much speed of accomplishment, one may be sure 
that an image had more to do with his thinking than a thought. 

He imagined a universal consciousness, a vast, illimitable, all- 
embosoming Self, in which the worlds are and the deep, and those 
broken lights called the minds of men. To such a consciousness, 
not individual like yours and mine, but universal and all-including, 
nothing would be external, everything would forever lie within. 
To imagine a consciousness of this impressive size takes us out of 
ourselves, he thought, and bids us hearken with bated breath to 
the throbbing dialectic of the world. Transmuted from human 
specks on the outer edges of reality into creatures grandiose who 
owe allegiance to no divinity but the moral law, we have a world 
of our own to live in and fashion as we will. The universal Sub- 
ject posits the object, the universal Ego sets up the non-Ego of 
physical Nature to have something to work upon, something to 
keep its boundless activity perpetually astir. It starts counter- 
currents flowing, this immense and unfathomable Self; and in buffet- 
ing against their tides, in taking up arms against its own tumultuous 
sea of troubles, finds life, activity, employment, progress, for its 
timeless years. Identity has diversity in its bosom—contradictions 
to resolve, oppositions to overcome, problems to disentangle, storms 
to rouse and storms to quell unendingly. Self-Activity! Behold 
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the nature of the All-Enveloping, in which continents swim and 
humanity lives, moves, and has its being. 

Kant’s vexing synthesis is solved; his “ thing-in-itself ” has 
lost its isolated selfhood—the all-harboring consciousness has of- 
fered the hospice of the spirit to a being that stood so long with- 
out its portals. Immanence has laid the ghost of transcendence 
low. Externality no longed haunts or hinders. Philosophy has 
been effectively rid of the great spectre of Reality. It is now free 
to go forward without fear, there being nothing outside to which 
Thought need seek to conform its processes. Its sole correspond- 
ence is with itself. To all of which the reply is simple: Fichte, 
in his hurry to get his world-view off the presses, forgot to prove 
that the imagination is man’s ultimate and final faculty, the sole 
pillar and ground of truth; a point that has to be established be- 
fore philosophy can be identified with poetry or an impressionist’s 
mental images set themselves up for absolute verity itself. 

A more destructive principle, really, was never proposed, under 
the guise and for the purpose of a general constructive synthesis, 
than this imaginative and imaginary doctrine of Fichte’s, that all 
reality is immanent in consciousness. One might almost write out 
the philosophies that followed—in their summary negations, at 
least—simply by consulting the principle and drawing up a list of 
the notions, over against which it stood in implacable opposition. 
Hardly a fine recommendation for a view professing reconcilement, 
that it should fulfill by destroying and by fulfilling destroy! The 
religious concepts foredoomed to extinction, once the view gained 
currency, will show the destructive nature of its spirit. The logic 
of the principle demanded the sacrifice of these, and the profes- 
sional reconcilers were all logical, whatever else they may have 
been. It will take but a moment and may prove instructive to 
consider how many time-honored beliefs were to be condemned 
without a hearing, simply and solely because Fichte’s “ all-em- 
bracing” synthesis was too narrowly conceived to include them 
within its imaginative scheme of conciliation. Strange how men 
will cut truth down and refit it to their theories! 

Logic—there is no difference between the true kind and the 
false, when it comes to exactions, error having its own laws of 
consistency no less than truth—logic certainly and clearly de- 
manded, once the principle of immanence was adopted, that the 
world at large be shorn of its external relations, and all things 
in it of theirs. Could one wish for better proof of the kind of 
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“reconstruction” the principle was to furnish? Applied in the 
field of religion it meant that “ God the Father, Creator of heaven 
and earth, and Jesus Christ, His only Son, Our Lord” were credal 
phrases not to be mentioned in scientific company save under one’s 
breath. The very thought was to become offensive to pious ears 
of the new variety. It recalled pristine days when the race was 
simple, and the Absolute of Fichte’s philosophy or of Hegel’s had 
not yet come to correct such puerile Christian fancies. A Creator? 
How could there be one, when the world is an organic whole, hav- 
ing within itself “the promise and potency of all future life,” as 
Tyndall, I think it was, delighted to affirm, and as modernists some- 
what stalely have of late repeated. The theory of immanence de- 
manding that the world be without relation to a Being beyond it- 
self, how dare we longer speak of it as “created?” “ Posited” 
is the word, gesetst! You are not read in the books, and the 
great modern currents of thought are said to have left you un- 
affected, unless you exchange old styles of phrase for new, and 
temper the wind of doctrine to the shorn lambs of immanentism. 

No longer, either, may Christ be designated as Lord, Son of 
God, and Saviour; such thoughts simply cannot live in the changed 
psychological climate of the times. The doctrine of immanence 
requires that Christ be merely Jesus, reduced to a man among men, 
and made wholly subject to the laws of space and time, His nature, 
person, mission, and deliverances all conditioned and determined 
by this pair of inescapable categories. There will be no such idea 
entertainable as the coming from another world to this; and the 
Incarnation, so far from appearing as a humiliation of the Divine 
or an “exalting of them that are of low degree,” will appear 
rather—we have actually seen the statement printed—as the en- 
tering of God into the highest conceivable glory! This is our 
world, mind you, and there is none other beside; a supposition, by 
the way, which greatly increases our capacity for self-inflation, and 
hands us over, body and soul, to those “ oppositions of false knowl- 
edge” whereof “the citizen of no mean city” once spoke—was 
it to us?—in solemn warning. We have begun to think pretty well 
of ourselves when it is a glory for God to have become one of 
us, and when the sinless One Himself, He who “ bruised not the 
broken reed nor quenched the smoking flax” is represented as 
having a divinity slightly differing in degree from ours. In try- 
ing to know Him of Nazareth, would it not be an enlightening 
process to know ourselves first, stripped of all the guises and 
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disguises of imaginative philosophy, and with minds not method- 
bound, but free to see history as it is and things as they are? 

The doctrine of immanence also demanded that the spirit of 
“ other-worldliness ” be rebuked; and sciolist and socialist—not all 
of these latter, but very many—would soon be plying busy pens 
against this most annoyingly persistent of distractions. Our rela- 
tions are all in the present environment, they would tell us, and 
we might as well cease being distraught with the thoughts of a 
world to come. Revelation, too, was another notion that had to 
undergo considerable “ reconstructing” before an orthodox im- 
manentist could bestow upon it the dubious benefits of his favor. 
As a communication, an intercourse between a Supreme Being and 
the denizens of this only world that is, it would be declared to 
have no future standing in acceptance. How could there be a mes- 
sage from without to this closed system of a universe, this living 
ball rotating, this universal organism afloat, this ceaselessly un- 
folding germ? Revelation wore a strange appearance when it 
emerged from the hands of the new potters of truth, as “the in- 
terpretation of religious sentiment by men above the ordinary, like 
Socrates of Athens and Augustine of Tagaste.” Somehow we 
could not recognize the original in the travesty, but that is all there 
is left of it in the imaginative philosophy of immanence. Grace, 
of course, was to be a thing of the past; one did not have to be a 
prophet to peer that distance into the future. The new Pelagians 
would set it down for a discouragement to self-reliance; and be- 
sides—why proffer “ outside aid” to one who has such perfecti- 
bility within his very being, he stood in no need of having the 
fund increased? Self-saving, self-redeeming, with no further 
course to run after his tired spark of consciousness went back to 
sleep again in the embers of the great central fire—talk not to such 
a one, divine as he is by nature, of the things that “eye hath not 
seen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” 

Looking over the situation in advance, and with the eyes of 
logic, as we have just tried to do, history when it comes will hardly 
be able to tell us more. Immanentism was to reinterpret religion, 
reality, knowledge, history, and life, doing away with all notions 
not amenable to the theory, and making the world and all things in 
it appear as they did to Johann Gottlieb Fichte when he wrote A 
Critique of all Revelation—the modest undertaking consumed only 
thirty-six days—in the midsummer in 1782. He drew upon his 
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“vision” for its composition, and ran up to Konigsberg with the 
manuscript to get Kant’s judgment upon it. Like all those who 
dream dreams, see visions, and report intuitional flashes, he thought 
philosophy was soliloquy and that his own private introspection had 
a public value; romantic imagination counting for more in his 
eyes than the steady sober reason of the world. His contention 
in the thirty-six days production above mentioned was in line with 
the idea of immanence, nay created by it. Miracles and revelations, 
so it ran, were only the sensible form which the moral order of 
the universe took, to get itself observed among those lowly prim- 
itive peoples, a benighted folk that had not the love of morality 
for its own pure sake, which Kant had championed. He won 
Kant’s respect and good will, coming away delighted, it is said, 
and highly encouraged, at the thought that his first effort to apply 
the principle of immanence had met with the approval of no less 
distinguished a personage than the father and founder of philo- 
sophical criticism. 

Enough has been said to acquaint the reader with the de-~ 
structive spirit of this imagined and imaginary principle. No 
analysis of the facts of the religious consciousness, no inductive 
study of the history of religion guaranteed its truth or justified 
its application; it was a pure invention. Kant conceived ultimate 
realty as a featureless, static Absolute, out of which nothing could 
be got; Fichte conceived it as self-conscious and active, thereby 
making it, so he thought, the fecund source of all that is. By 
making an erroneous conception more erroneous still; by con- 
verting the abstract idea of being in general into the concrete 
image of a general consciousness, Fichte started the principle of 
immanence on its levelling, devastating career. 

The whole history of the origin and application of this princi- 
ple casts discredit upon its author and abettors. The fact that we 
can imagine a general consciousness including all objects is no 
proof that such a general consciousness exists. All the evidence of 
our actual experience reveals clearly that objects are both out- 
side us and within; and this evidence cannot be circumvented or 
overthrown by imagining a situation in which nothing external to 
consciousness would exist. Mankind believes instinctively in the 
existence of a real world distinct from the ideas which the mind 
frames of it, and not dependent on these for its being and sup- 
port. It is only after a long process of indoctrination that idealists 
themselves come to believe in the external world as a mere out- 
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post and dependency of mind; and then only by having recourse 
to the sophism that objects of consciousness and consciousness of 
objects mean one and the same thing—an illegitimate conversion 
of propositions for which no warrant can be found. 

The great fallacy of idealists, says a recent critic,’ results 
from a failure to punctuate their leading tenet properly. This 
tenet has it that “ Reality cannot be thought as existing inde- 
pendently of thought.” If you introduce punctuation into this un- 
broken sentence, he continues, it will resolve itself into two, one 
of which is a harmless truism, the other a proposition which no 
man can ever prove, for the simple reason that proof of it is im- 
possible wherever he may look. Punctuate the sentence as fol- 
lows: “ Reality cannot be thought as existing, independently of 
thought,” and you will then have the banal utterance that you can- 
not know the existence of objects without thinking about them. 
It would indeed be a portentous miracle if we could. Who will 
deny a proposition so plainly not to be gainsaid? Not even 
Arcesilaus himself! Punctuate the same sentence at a point still 
further on, and it will then read: “ Reality cannot be thought as 
existing, independently of thought.’’ Can anyone, he asks, es- 
tablish this proposition, has anyone ever established it? No; 
and for the simple reason that we can and do, nay must think 
of reality, “as existing independently of thought.” The critic 
quoted goes on to say that all idealists prove the first proposition, 
imagining that by doing so they have actually demonstrated the 
truth of the second. And since they cannot find the least support 
for their idealistic theory in the actual consciousness of mankind, 
they attempt to flank the evidence by appealing to an imaginary 
general consciousness which, being the consciousness of nobody 
in particular, can be made to mean and imply whatever this ro- 
manticist or that wants to say of it or draw forth from it. 

Fichte himself lost all belief in a personal God soon after 
he had invented the Frankenstein of immanence. “ The living 
and operative moral order,” he says, “is itself God; we need no 
other God, we can comprehend no other. There is no reason for 
going outside that moral order, and assuming, as the result of an 
inference from the caused to its cause, that a particular being, 
the cause of that order, exists.”* Because of this open profession 


1The Great Fallacy of Idealism. By D. H. Macgregor. Hibbert Journal, 
July, 1906, p. 788. 

*History of Philosophy. Ueberweg. Vol. ii, p. 210, English translation, 
Scribner’s 1887. 
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of atheism, he came into conflict with his colleagues at Jena and 
was dismissed from the teaching staff, after much mutual re- 
crimination in the public prints. Atheism had not yet become the 
academic privilege it is now. Kant filled his measure of disap- 
pointment to the full when he who had praised the ribbon-weaver’s 
son so lavishly but seven short years before, now berated him 
roundly for his views, declaring that “the construction of the 
world out of self-consciousness, without empirically given material, 
produced on him a ghostly impression; and that Fichte’s Science 
of Knowledge was only an ephemeral production.”* In the work 
mentioned specifically by Kant, Fichte had tried to show that all 
religion is reducible to mere belief in the moral order of the 
world. In condemning this contention, Kant had withdrawn his 
previous approval. Knowing thoroughly what was toward, he re- 
fused his sanction. 

The after history of the idea of immanence needs but a brief 
recounting; it is the same old story of ringing the changes on 
Kant’s colorless, ineffable Absolute. Schelling, one of Fichte’s 
colleagues on the professorial staff at Jena, what time the guns 
of Bonaparte awoke unaccustomed echoes in its shades, was not 
to be denied his romantic vision. As Fichte had chosen the Ego, 
Schelling took the non-Ego for his favorite intuition. Nature is 
Spirit asleep—asleep in the mountains, dreaming in the flowers, 
wide awake at last in man. Prior both to Nature and to Spirit, 
he said, is the Absolute, a sort of common ground or substrate out 
of which these two apparent opposites rise, and in whose stilling 
depths they make their peace again, eternally; an idea which crossed 
the ocean and became the “ Oversoul”’ of Emerson’s pages. The 
sage of Concord wrote reams on “ the resolution of all into the 
Ever-blessed One,” hiding his disbelief in a personal God by 
capitalizing a long and sonorous list of impersonal abstractions. 
The famous “Brook Farm Movement” rang with the idea. 
Theodore Parker, in the “ old White Meeting House of West Rox- 
bury,” a stone’s throw from the “ Farm,” preached and wrote on 
the unity of all religions in the “ great unknowable” which con- 
stituted their common object; a doctrine that “ rocked the steeples,” 
in the parlance of the day, not all of them, but such only as were 
built to rock. Romantic transcendentalism had invaded New Eng- 
land and affected the social, philosophical, and religious under- 
currents of the times. 

3Ibid., p. 207. 
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The third attempt at romanticizing philosophy was made by 
Hegel, and it outdid all others before or since in imaginative 
audacity. Taking Kant’s immense blank, he endowed it with per- 
petual motion, made it move through error unto truth, through 
evil unto good, through cruelty to innocence, through crime to 
virtue and “ the perfect day.” All the wrong thinking and wrong 
doing of the world were thus caught up under the single idea of 
Development and lodged in the very nature of the Absolute itself. 
The dreadful thing about the conception was that it tried to prove 
itself a necessary law, the actual and only way by which progress 
could ever come. Karl Marx adopted the idea, and the economic 
theories of history began to grind out the whole course of things 
from man’s single instinct of self-preservation. That was the 
fourth phase of the doctrine, and it is with us still, Who has 
read anything on the “ social character of religion” as portrayed 
in recent literature, and not seen the grandiose idle effort to dress 
up a few abstractions with life and motion, so as to make every- 
thing come out of them—on paper? We are in the imaginative 
period of philosophy and should bear the fact in mind. 

The fifth and latest attempt to romanticize the universe is the 
conjoint one of James and Bergson. Ultimate reality for them is 
of a practical nature; something never to be known, in the in- 
tellectual sense of this term, but forever to be used, shaped, changed, 
refashioned and adapted by the all-conquering intelligence of man, 
which is the tool that Nature has furnished for its own perpetual 
improvement. Romanticism has become more business-like in these 
practical times, but it is the same romanticism still, with the same 
fundamental conception of Reality as an unknowable blank, about 
which anything can be predicated, since one man’s guess in its 
regard is as good as another’s. It was in this atmosphere that 
“modernism” took its rise, seeking to introduce into Catholic 
and Christian thought the erroneous Kantian notion of ultimate 
reality, coupled with all the additionally false associations it had 
come to acquire in the course of a century. “ Modernism” failed 
to secure a foothold among Catholic theologians. The years that 
saw its life saw also its death. And the reason was the following: 

The traditional conception of God is not the empty notion of 
being in general. This notion, says St. Thomas, expresses the 
nature of nothing, neither the nature of God, nor the nature of 
things; it is just a common concept, with nothing specific cor- 
responding. And that sage reflection disposes of all the im- 
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manentist philosophies as colossal misconstructions. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Divine Immanence is of a higher, nobler, 
broader, more inspiring nature than the jumbling absolutist doc- 
trine of the same; and because of these five superior qualities 
of its worth, it deserved a better fate than to be driven out of the 
minds of men by “ independent” philosophers, who took neither 
the history of philosophy nor the history of theology into account, 
but tried to find everything—God included—within the hollow 
folds of their own unhistorical consciousness. 

The Christian idea of God portrays the Creator as both im- 
manent and transcendent. He is im the world, not of it; omni- 
present without being identical, distinct without being distant or 
aloof. Infinitely divergent from the world by nature, He is in- 
timately present in it none the less on this account as its primal 
source, upholding power, and final goal; acting in all His creatures 
without cease; giving them not only power and being, but the 
substance of their actions as well; trusting them with the execution 
of His Providence; working it out through their cooperation and 
allowing its fulfillment to remain largely in their hands; submitting 
His purpose to individual intelligences, passing His power through 
created wills, that His world might be a world of real persons, 
not of conscious automata that went through their puppet paces 
in the years; giving them dominion over their choices and leaving 
them free to seek their own good apart, or His along with it; 
and, in case the latter were their election, offering them a divine 
destiny over and above the human, which would make them likest 
God and fill in the poverty of their own deficient nature with the 
infinite riches of His, in a perfect life unending. 

This noble conception of God, which gives to human life a 
meaning far more sacred than any other ever will or can, was forced 
out of the minds of philosophers when Fichte and Hegel falla- 
ciously identified the consciousness of development with the de- 
velopment of consciousness; this unpardonable confusion engen- 
dering the false idea that if you describe the world’s growth, you 
have thereby accounted fully for its origin. Immanence thus stood 
divorced from transcendence; omnipresence from personality; and 
the external relation of knowledge to its objects was changed 
over into an internal relation of objects to the knowledge-process 
itself. God’s distinct existence and nature became confounded with 
a universal self-consciousness; and the world began to be regarded 
as a closed system of reality, having the whole reason of its 
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existence and activity within itself. Philosophers followed the lead 
of the new idea, instead of consulting experience and history. 
They did not stop to reflect that a notion so exclusive is impossible 
to reason. It was enough for them that it pleased the fancy—a 
faculty to which romanticism has pandered for a hundred years. 
“ The construction of the world out of self-consciousness, without 
einpirically given material,” produced on Kant “a ghostly impres- 
sion;”’ nor would he have felt otherwise, could he have lived 
to hear the objective idealists claiming that “the world does not 
consist of two things—mind and matter—but of one thing re- 
garded in two ways; mind and matter being no more capable of 
existing apart than the concave and convex of a line, or the 
positive and negative poles of a magnet.” Who can prove the 
indissolubility of this tie between mind and matter? ‘“ That an 
object apart from a subject is impossible, is obvious, just as it is 
impossible there can be a husband without a wife. They are cor- 
relative terms. But, as David Hume very acutely argued, though 
husbands without wives are nonsense, that is not to say that every 
man is married. An object is absurd without a subject, but who 
allowed that everything was an object? That is precisely the issue 
to be decided.’’4 

It kindles the imagination to be told that the world is an 
“evolving consciousness.” The idea of a “germ” is very vivid, 
so much so that we exegete the imagery which it contains and be- 
come the victims of verbal suggestion. ‘‘ Say, for example, that 
the jelly-fish has ‘unrolled’ into the Sermon on the Mount, and 
you will be condemned out of your own mouth. But say instead 
that the jelly-fish has evolved into Shakespeare, the savage code 
evolved into the Sermon on the Mount, that my consciousness of 
this or that has evolved into a consciousness of that or this, and 
instantly a light seems to fall on the origin of Shakespeare and 
the wonderful ways of the mind. But the light should not be 
trusted too far. There is no trouble with my seeing of the germ; 
but by no manner of means can I see a germ of consciousness. 
I can no more see consciousness as a germ than I can see it as 
an egg or a baby—or as Dr. Ritchie’s ‘roll.’ True, having seen 
a germ of some sort, I can mentally label it ‘mind:’ I can see the 
various stages of growth with my label hanging to each; I can 
see the growth as a whole with the label still there; but when all 


*The Great Fallacy of Idealism. By D. H. Macgregor. Hibbert Journal, 
July, 1906, p. 789. 
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is done, it is not ‘mind’ that I have seen but only a label, with 
‘mind’ written upon it, attached to a germ which is neither mind 
nor thought nor consciousness. It is the label alone which saves 
this language, when put under pressure, from turning into rank 
materialism. A slender safeguard...... Now here I venture to 
submit, the psychologist’s fallacy is easily detected. It consists, 
of course, in treating a consciousness of what is dim to the per- 
son being studied, as though it were a dim consciousness of what 
is clear to the person who is studying him; a consciousness of 
what is confused as though it were a confused consciousness of 
what is orderly; a consciousness of an evolving world as though 
it were the evolving consciousness of a world; a consciousness of 
low gods (or goods) as though it were a low consciousness of 
high gods. In short, ‘consciousness of degrees’ is converted into 
‘degrees of consciousness,’ and the idea of development becomes the 
development of the idea.”® 

Picture thinking of the kind desctibed has perverted the Chris- 
tian conception of God in the minds of those who yield to the 
lure of imagery. Exegeting the metaphor of a “germ,” they 
mistake this exegesis for an objective analysis and imagine that 
they have sounded the depths, and discovered the very essence, 
of ultimate Reality itself. Starting with the erroneous supposi- 
tion that the universal idea of being is the only idea we have or 
can frame of God; and finding that this universal idea does not 
lend itself to discourse, they proceed to concretize it by the phrase 
“ unity-in-difference,”’ and to make it viable by introducing the 
principle of evolution or development. The “ unity ” is thus made 
to appear as developing into the “ differences,” and so we have a 
self-running and self-explaining world. The verbality of this 
“explanation” appears when reflection sets its eagle eye upon 
it; the real problem is not the development, but the origin of the 
world, and this problem is not distinctly approached, even, in the 
jumbling solution which the immanentist offers. The vague no- 
tion of being which he imaginatively transforms into the Ground 
of the universe is not the historical religious conception of God at 
all, but a philosophical abstraction reified. The Necessary Being, 
reason tells us, has all its possibilities realized, none of them to at- 
tain. It is incapable of changing, progressing, or developing, hav- 
ing within itself the whole reason of its existence in the simul- 


*Does Consciousness “Evolve?” By L. P. Jacks. Hibbert Journal, April, 
1913, PP. §21, 522; 540. 
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taneous and complete possession of its unbeginning and unending 
perfect life. It is a maximum actual, not a maximum potential— 
the infinite opposite in every respect of “‘ being in general.” Sutc- 
cession is not its law nor can be; it enters not into composition 
with the things- that grow, nor may it be a constituent part of 
the appearing and disappearing selves that strut for a while on 
the stage of the ever-changing. And by the very fact that suc- 
cession is the law of all selves other, God is distinct from the 
universe by the whole diameter of His being, though this must 
not be taken to mean that He is spatially removed from us in 
inaccessible majesty. ‘“‘He is not far from each of us” and 
operates in all more truly than do individuals themselves with their 
bounded existence and powers. ‘Transcendence and immanence; 
not transcendence or immanence—such is the fact we have to face 
when reflection rules, when imagery ceases its rainbow pictures of . 
allure, and the analysis of the scientific and religious consciousness 
is made complete. 

Let force and activity and development be as immanent in the 
universe as you will; grant even that they are embedded in its 
very nature and constitution, interwoven into the very fabric of the 
original fire-mist and all that has since come forth from that prim- 
itive nebula, of which the scientist is so fond—how would you 
prove that the immanence of law, order, and development is so 
congenital to the universe as never to have been borrowed, so ab- 
solutely ingrained as never to have come from without? Would 
you appeal to the metaphor of the germ and ask us to imagine 
when we are called upon to think? Would you enter a plea in 
avoidance instead of facing the evidence as it stands? Is not 
the immanence of law, order, and development relative, without 
anything even remotely suggestive of its being absolute? By what 
right do you regard the uniformity of Nature as a proof of its 
eternal necessity? Is not the fact of uniformity as equally com- 
patible with a free and spiritual, as with a necessary and me- 
chanical, cause? And on what principle previously established do 
you manage to convert the positive statement—the Cause of the 
world is within it—into the negative and exclusive statement—the 
Cause of the world is entirely within it and can have no distinct 
life or existence of Its own apart? 

Not only does reason demand a Person and the reality of that 
Person as. the object of religion, the affective side of man’s na- 
ture—his aspirations, ideals, feelings, and hungering quests, re- 
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fuse to be put off or sated with an impersonal abstraction. In the 
words of Carlyle, “it is impossible to suppose that conscious in- 
telligence and religious emotion were put into us by a being that 
counted neither among its original possessions.” A world of per- 
sons cannot have the impersonal for its source and goal. That would 
be to admit that the greater came out of the less and was hurry- 
ing back to it again with bounding strides. And such is the sole 
meaning of immanence. When modern philosophy at the time 
of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel dropped the concept of real per- 
sonality and set up the inferior notion of self-consciousness in its 
stead, it actually exchanged the Infinite for the indefinite, aban- 
doned Western thought for Eastern, and sank to prechristian levels 
in its conception of the Divine; not realizing—the more’s the 
pity—that “ God may be immanent in man, and man be man all 
the more for His indwelling; and that God is not less God be- 
cause we kindle our flame at His sun, nor is our light the less our 
own, because it is received and borrowed.” 





LIONEL JOHNSON. 
BY JOYCE KILMER. 


THERE was a murkier tinge in London’s air 
As if the honest fog blushed black for shame. 
Fools sang of sin for other fools’ acclaim, 
And Milton’s wreathe was tossed to Baudelaire. 
The flowers of evil blossomed everywhere, 
But in their midst a radiant lily came 
Candescent, pure, a cup of living flame, 
Bloomed for a day, and left the earth more fair. 


And was it Charles, thy “ fair and fatal King ” 
Who bade thee welcome to the lovely land? 

Or did Lord David cease to harp and sing 
To take in his thine emulative hand? 

Or did Our Lady’s smile shine forth, to bring 
Her lyric Knights within her choir to stand? 
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ONTARIO’S PIONEER PRIEST. 
(A TERCENTENARY.) 


BY JOHN J. O’GORMAN, S.C.D. 


ye Sum aE HE Catholic Church in Ontario celebrates this year 
is Tk hy its tercentenary. It was in July, 1615, that the 
Tw Recollect Franciscan Friar, Joseph Le Caron, 
NG paddled up the Ottawa River and arrived in the land 
>——} of the Hurons, there to begin the preaching of the 
Gospel in Ontario. The story of the coming of this pioneer priest 
can be reconstructed with accuracy from the contemporary writings 
of Champlain and Sagard, and from other early authorities. ' 

What is known of the early life of Joseph Le Caron is quickly 
told. Born in the year 1586 near Paris, he embraced the eccle- 
siastical state, and became chaplain to the Duke of Orleans, and 
then to his son, the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XIII. He aband- 
oned his promising ecclesiastical career to join the strictest branch 
of the Franciscan Order—the Recollects.._ He was professed in 
1611, a year after the succession of Louis to the throne. Three 
years later, Champlain, who had founded Quebec in’ 1608, appealed 
to the Recollects to undertake missionary work in Canada. Father 
Le Caron was one of the volunteers accepted. 

The story of how the first missionaries were obtained for the 
infant colony of Canada is well worth giving in detail. Parkman’s’ 
account lacks completeness and in some points accuracy. Cham- 
plain tells us in his Voyages, published at Paris in 1619, that he 
felt that he would be much to blame if he did not provide for the 
savages, especially the sedentary ones, some means of bringing 
them to a knowledge of God. Hence he was on the lookout for 
some zealous Religious who would undertake the work. Six years 
had now (1614) elapsed since the foundation of the Habitation 
of Quebec, and thus far lack of the necessary funds and other 
difficulties had caused him to neglect the matter for the time being. 
In 1614 he was more successful. Sieur Hoiiel, Secretary of the 
King, and Comptroller-General of the Salt Works of Champlain’s 
native town of Brouage, became interested and recommended the 
Recollect Friars of that town. As Hoiiel was a man zealous for 

1Mémoire des Récollets, 1637. 
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the glory of God and spread of religion, he generously promised 
to contribute part of the expenses himself, and considered that it 
would not be difficult to get the friars. Pére du Verger, their 
Provincial, was at once communicated with, and received the propo- — 
sition with joy. Of the friars who, burning with zeal, offered 
themselves for the work, two were chosen and sent from Brouage 
to Paris to get the necessary faculties from the Papal Nuncio. 
Monsignor Robert Ubaldini, the Nuncio of Pope Paul V. to France, 
told them that to give the necessary faculties exceeded his powers, 
hence it was necessary to write to Rome to the procurator of the 
order to obtain them of His Holiness. There being no time to do 
this before the ships sailed that year for Canada, the monks decided 
to wait till the following year. They returned to Brouage. 

Champlain and Hoiiel were, however, impatient. A few 
months later, Hoiiel applied to Pére du Chapouin, the Provincial 
of the Recollects of the Province of St. Denis, that is, of the Paris 
Province. He at once took up the matter, and spoke to the Prince 
of Condé (who was then Viceroy of New France) and to the 
cardinals and bishops then at Paris for the assembly of the States- 
General. This historic assembly was held in Paris, in October, 
1614. Five cardinals, seven archbishops and forty-seven bishops 
were among the one hundred and forty ecclesiastical delegates. 
Champlain also appealed to the cardinals and bishops, pointing out 
the need and utility of the work. His appeal for church extension 
did not fall upon deaf ears. They all approved of the idea of send- 
ing four Religious to Canada, and gave Champlain fifteen hundred 
livres to supply them with what was necessary. The Nuncio ob- 
tained the necessary faculties from the Pope, and the King gave 
his letters patent. When Champlain expiained to the recently- 
organized Company of Associates, which held the commercial mo- 
nopoly of Canada, that the Prince of Condé, the Viceroy, wished 
Religious in Canada, they were at once willing. Though some of 
them were Huguenots, they agreed to transport without cost and 
maintain the Recollects. The sending of the first Heralds of the 
Cross to Canada? had certainly a dramatic beginning. Champlain 
standing before the ecclesiastical members of the States-General 
of 1614 asking for missionaries for Canada, would make a magnifi- 
cent subject for a painter. Whether they realized it or not, that 
day a new page of the history of the Church was begun. 


2A few secular priests and Jesuits had already done some missionary work in 
Acadia, though the fortunes of war had brought their mission the previous year 
(1613) to a sudden end. 
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The four Recollects chosen for the Canadian mission were 
Father Denis Jamet, who was appointed Superior, Father Joseph 
Le Caron, Father Jean D’Olbeau, and Brother Pacifique du Plessis. 
They proceeded in true Franciscan manner on foot and without 
money to Honfleur. There they met Champlain, and all having 
gone to confession they embarked on the St. Etienne, a ship of 
three hundred and fifty tons, commanded by Sieur de Pont Gravé. 
They set sail on April 24, 1615, and after a pleasant voyage landed 
at Tadousac on May 25th. 

There were now three priests in Canada. Father Le Caron 
chose as his field the Hurons. Father Jamet as Superior took 
charge of Quebec, while to Father D’Olbeau’s lot fell the wandering 
Montagnais Indians of the Saguenay and the neighborhood. With- 
out stopping at Quebec, Father Le Caron proceeded at once to the 
Grand Sault where the Hurons were trading. He decided to return 
with them to Huronia and pass the winter there. He could thus - 
spy out the land, learn their language, and see what could be done 
to convert them. He returned to Quebec to get a portable altar 
and whatever other things were absolutely needed for the winter. 
On his way to Quebec, Champlain met him and tried to dissuade him 
from going to Huronia. He advised him to spend the winter in 
the Habitation at Quebec, pointed out the hardship it would be to 
spend the winter alone among the savages, and promised to go with 
him the following summer. “ Nevertheless,” writes Champlain 
in his Voyages,® “no matter what you would say to him he would 
not change his view, being urged on by a divine zeal and a love 
of these people, having resolved to make known to them their sal- 
vation. What made him undertake this enterprise was, he told us, 
the absolute necessity of going there not only to study the 
nature of these people, but also to learn their language more readily. 
As regards the difficulties which, as pointed out, he must expect 
from their manner of living, he assured us that he was ready to 
meet them and to bear them, and, with the help of the grace of 
God, of which he was certain, to adapt himself joyfully to the 
food and discomforts. Since he was going there in the service 
of God, since it was for the glory of His Name and the preaching 
of His Holy Gospel, that he voluntarily undertook this voyage, 
he was sure that He would never abandon him in such resolutions. 
As regards temporal discomforts, little was necessary to content a 
man who had made profession of perpetual poverty, who looked 


®Voyages, Paris, 1619. Pages 13 and 14, author’s translation. 
VoL, cI1.—48 
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for nothing else than heaven, whether for himself or for his 
brothers. As it was not in keeping with his Rule to have other 
ambitions than the glory of God, he purposed to suffer and support 
for the glory of God, all the wants, pains and toils that would be 
in store for him. Seeing him urged on by such a holy zeal and 
ardent charity,” concludes Champlain, “I no longer wished to 
deter him. He left with the determination of being the first, with 
the help of God’s grace, to proclaim there the name of God, and 
was filled with joy that an occasion presented itself to suffer some- 
thing for the name and glory of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Father Le Caron continued to Quebec, got his missionary 
outfit, and on his way back to the Sault, where the Hurons were, 
met Champlain and Father Jamet at Riviere des Prairies. Here 
Father Jamet and Father Le Caron said Mass—the first ever said 
in Canada‘ (apart, of course, from Acadia). This Mass was said 
most probably on June 24th, the Feast of St. John the Baptist, who 
in recent years has become the patron of French Canadians. The 
following day Father D’Olbeau said the first Mass in Quebec. 

About July 1, 1615, Father Joseph Le Caron and twelve 
Frenchmen, who went along to protect the Hurons from the Iro- 
quois, left Sault St. Louis for the seven-hundred mile journey with 
the Hurons to their own country. The route followed was the 
Ottawa River as far as the Mattawa, the Mattawa as far as Lake 
Nipissing, and then the French River to Georgian Bay, in other 
words the route of the proposed Georgian Bay Canal. The first 
part of the journey—that is, as far as Allumette Island—had been 
described by Champlain in the account he had already published of 
his trip of the year 1613. The whole journey is described by 
Brother Sagard,5 who made it in 1622, and also by later mission- 
aries. Father Le Caron contents himself with this general descrip- 
tion: ‘“ It would be hard to tell you how tired I was with paddling 
all day, with all my strength, among the Indians; wading the 
rivers a hundred times and more, through the mud and over the 
sharp rocks that cut my feet (he wore only sandals); carrying the 
canoe and luggage through the woods to avoid the rapids and 
frightful cataracts; and half-starved all the while, for we had 
nothing to eat but a little sagamite, a sort of porridge of water and 
pounded maize. Yet I must avow that amid my pains I felt much 
consolation. For alas! when we see such a number of infidels, 


“Cartier speaks of Mass having been said, but as no priest accompanied him 
in his voyages, he refers merely to the custom of a layman reading the prayers 
from a missal. 5Ie Grand Voyage au Pays des Hurons, Paris, 1632. 
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and nothing but a drop of water is needed to make them children 
of God, one feels an ardor, which I cannot express, to labor for 
their conversion and to sacrifice for it one’s repose and life.” 

By the end of July, Father Le Caron arrived at the Huron 
country, being the first white man to see Lake Huron. He landed 
near the village of Toanché. Toanché Landing, called by Cham- 
plain Otoiicha, was on the northern shore of Penetanguishene Bay. 
It was here, according to Brother Sagard, that the first Mass was 
said.® 

Meanwhile Champlain, having taken council with Pont Gravé, 
had decided also to go to the Huron country, and lead an expe- 
dition against the Iroquois. He left a few days after Father Le 
Caron and the main body of the Hurons with two Frenchmen and 
ten Indians. Champlain’s little party in two canoes arrived without 
mishap in the Huron country on August Ist. A few days later 
Champlain found Father Le Caron in Carhagouha. This was on 
the northern shore of Nottawasaga Bay, an indentation of the 
Georgian Bay. It was seven or eight miles southwest of Toanché. 
It is within the present limits of the parish of Lafontaine, diocese of 
Toronto. Carhagouha was an important fortified Huron town, 
surrounded by a palisade thirty-six feet high. Great was the sur- 
prise of the missionary to see Champlain. An arrow-shot from 
the village a cabin was built with poles and bark to serve as a 
chapel and cell for the priest. Everything being arranged, Mass 
was said by Father Le Caron on August 12th in the presence of 
Champlain and the fourteen Frenchmen. After Mass a cross was 
planted amid the noise of their muskets and the solemn chant of a 
Te Deum. With the saying of this Mass and the planting of this 
cross, the Catholic history of Ontario may be said to begin. 

Ten days later Champlain left Carhagouha, and Father Le 
Caron did not see him again till January, when he and the Huron 
braves returned from their unsuccessful expedition against the 
Iroquois. Meanwhile the heroic missionary endeavored to learn 
the Huron language and instruct the poor savages. The villagers 
were quite friendly to him. Indeed when he first came they had 
offered to lodge him in one of their own huts, which the priest 
had very wisely declined. Several families lived together in these 
huts, in filth and immorality. Though some of the savages came 
daily to the priest’s cell or cabin, to learn about God and how to 
pray to Him, the work of conversion was slow. The moral law of 
the Christians was an insuperable obstacle to savages, by whom 

*Sagard, Histoire du Canada, p. 224, Paris, 1635. 
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fornication and adultery were considered lawful and universally 
practised, and by whom revenge on one’s enemies was lauded as the 
greatest virtue. Nevertheless the priest continued to pray and work. 
He said Mass daily alone, as he and the later missionaries never 
allowed pagans to assist at Mass. After his morning prayers and 
meditation, Mass having been said and breviary recited, he would 
begin his daily task of learning Huron, and teaching Christian 
Doctrine in that language. 

Champlain returned from his Iroquois campaign in January, 
and as the Hurons were unwilling to bring him back to Quebec he 
had to spend the rest of the winter with them. He and Father Le 
Caron visited the Petuns or Tobacco nation. The Petuns belonged 
to the same Indian family as the Hurons, and linguistically differed 
but little from them. The Hurons proper occupied the territory 
between Nottawasaga Bay and Lake Simcoe. The Petun’s territory 
extended from Nottawasaga Bay to Lake Huron. Algonquin tribes 
frequently camped in the Petun territory. The visit of Champlain 
and Father Le Caron to this territory lasted a month. At the in- 
stigation of the Petun Oki or sorcerers the priest was cruelly 
treated. Nevertheless he succeeded in baptizing some children and 
some old men who were dying. 

On their return to the Huron country, Father Le Caron con- 
tinued his study of the language and teaching of Christian Doctrine. 
He went from village to village to lay the foundations of the mis- 
sions he proposed to establish. He composed the first Huron dic- 
tionary, which Leclercq, who saw it, pronounced to be fairly cor- 
rect. More could not be expected. For as Charlevoix, speaking 
of Le Caron, said, the Huron language cannot be learned in one 
or two years, give it what application you will. Another difficulty 
he had to contend with was the scandalously immoral lives of the 
dozen French trappers who had accompanied the pious Champlain. 
Immoral Christian traders have always been a bane to the Catholic 
missionary. The pioneer priest had now spied out the land. It 
was necessary to report to headquarters the plan for its definite 
conquest to Christianity. So when in May, Champlain succeeded 
in getting a few Hurons to bring him to Quebec, Father Le Caron 
went along with him. They left May 20, 1616, and arrived at 
Three Rivers, July 1st. The importance of the year that Father 
Le Caron had spent with the Hurons can scarcely be over-estimated. 
He had found the way to what was destined to be, a generation 
later, the greatest missionary field north of Mexico. 























A BUDDING DIPLOMAT. 


BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


SENDING the arrival of his dinner, Bobby Carter sat 
Wil reading a letter. It had been dated at Paris and was 
from his Aunt Susan. Midway the first page, he 
leaned back and laughed, then re-read the provoca- 
tive passage: 





So—you’re at San Cataldo, an old haunt of yours? Making 
a three days’ retreat, are you? Well, if your conscience is sting- 
ing you, ’tis no more than you deserve. A nice muddle you’ve 
made of things—just when your friends were preparing a 
royal send-off for both of you! Was America so hostile a 
place that you had to find sanctuary on this side of the water? 
I met Nanette the day I sailed, and tried to get her side of 
the story. She shrugged her shoulders and smiled. She’s just 
as exasperating as you are. I dare say you quarreled over 
the silliest of trifles. You never did have tact or judgment. 
If ever you prove the contrary, I'll gladly send you a check 
for a thousand. That’s how strong my conviction is! Don’t 
be foolish. Nanette’s a girl worth fighting for. Go home. It 
isn’t too late—yet. 


“Home!” exclaimed Bobby, “not for a million! That's 
how strong my conviction is! As for that thousand—” 

But just then Marianna Lombardo brought him his dinner. 

“ Signorino will have coffee?” inquired the old woman. 

“Tf you please,” agreed Bobby. 

Marianna nodded, but lingered hesitant, apologetic. 

“My daughter,” she began with a troubled shake of her head. 

“Yes,” encouraged Bobby gently. 

“She wishes to go to your country,’ 
one eye with a corner of her apron. 

“ Not—Adrianna!” said Bobby, frowning. 

“Yes,” declared the old woman with a shrug, “but she 
won't be contented there. She'll never be satisfied any place—any 
more.” 


’ 


said the other, brushing 
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Bobby looked up inquiringly at the brown, old, troubled coun- 
tenance. 

“ She'll be asking to come home again in less than a month,” 
said Marianna. 

“But why?” he insisted. 

“Eh!” replied the old woman fretfully, “Gigi has taken 
up with another in the village—down there.” 

She threw out a gesture toward San Cataldo. 

“ Gigi?” sought Bobby, frowning incomprehension. 

“The young man that boards here,” explained Marianna with 
a flourish. “ He is clerk to the syndic. He will be coming for his 
dinner presently.” 

“ Oh—o,” said Bobby. He considered a moment then sug- 
gested: 

“ Suppose you send Adrianna down with the coffee things.” 

“Perhaps you could dissuade her,’ advanced the old woman 
solicitously. 

“It’s possible,” admitted Bobby. 

Shortly thereafter, Adrianna Nanetta Lombardo, with a tray 
of coffee things, came slowly down the garden path. She was not 
very tall. Her hair, black as midnight yet softly luminous, crowned 
a lovely face. Her eyes, deep-fringed, were very brown, very 
limpid. An afterglow of melancholy made them specially arres- 
tive. For the moment, they claimed their honest due—an honest 
admiration. She listessly uncovered a dish of sugar squares, raised 
her eyes and asked: 

“ One—or two?” 

“ None—please,” said Bobby. And, smiling up at her, he 
asked quietly: “ Won’t you be seated?” 

She pondered the invitation a second, then seated herself. 
Bobby, lazily fingering the handle of his cup, suddenly looked 
across the table and remarked: 

“T hear you’re going to America? ” 

“ How did you know?” demanded the girl. 

“Your mother tells me that you’re determined to go,” he 
replied. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders, but made no rejoinder. 

“ Why?” urged Bobby. 

“ Eh—because,” murmured the girl, looking off across the 
garden. 

“Oh,” said he, “ that’s the reason, is it?” 
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“ yY—e—s,” said Adrianna slowly, refusing to look at him. 

Bobby, pushing aside his coffee things, leaned forward and in- 
quired : 

“ And does—he know that you are going? ” 

“ But—certainly,” she replied with a look. 

“Tf you go,” said Bobby warningly, “he'll laugh at you and 
tell the joke to all his friends.” 

“ Joke!” exclaimed the girl, her dark eyes flashing. 

“Certainly,” asserted Bobby. “ And he’d tell everybody that 
you'd be home again in no time. And when you came back, he’d 
just look at you and smile, as much as to say, ‘Why, I thought you’d 
gone to America! What brings you back here, I wonder?’ ” 

The girl looked at him in amazement. Before she could frame 
a response, however, a third party entered on the scene. Adrianna 
glanced at the newcomer, got to her feet, gathered up a few of 
the coffee things, set her lips tightly together, and went stiffly up 
the garden walk. The intruder, seating himself at a nearby table, 
took in Bobby Carter with a slow, appraising regard. It was 
a suspicious scrutiny. There was almost a warning in Gigi’s glit- 
tering black eyes. 

“ Hm—m,” mused Bobby, “a heart betwixt and between. No 
wonder he doesn’t look happy.” 

Whereupon Bobby sought his room for a siesta. An hour 
later he emerged from his nap with an access of industry. He 
laid hold of his writing case to find himself rich in envelopes, but 
with no sign of note paper. He debated a second, examined his 
matchsafe, then announced: ‘‘ We also need matches. Moreover 
a walk will do us good.” 

An hour later, he was seated in the garden of the public inn 
at San Cataldo. On a chair beside him were his gloves, walking 
stick, a package of wax tapers and a ream of writing paper. He 
was indolently gazing out at the splashing waters of the fountain 
in the square, when he heard a step behind him and a voice hum- 
ming, “‘ Del mio cuore l’impero non cedo.” 

“Indeed,” murmured Bobby. The next moment, -he found 
himself looking up into two brilliant dark eyes. He took the crea- 
ture in with a somewhat quizzical glance. She was handsome—no 
doubt of that. Still there was something lacking. He tried to fix 
the missing element, but it escaped him. She returned his stare 
with interest and an attitude that demanded, “ Well—what do you 
think of me?” And, in a flash, he had the missing element fixed, 
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posted, labeled. And he passed sentence on the poser before him— 
“heartless coquette, trifler.” But aloud: 

“You may fetch me some sweet cakes and coffee.” 

“Ts that all?’ doubted the beauty with an uplift of her eye- 
brows. 

“ For the present,” he replied with a dignity that admitted of 
no rejoinder. 

Wherewith the trifler went up the garden walk warbling light- 
heartedly, “ La donna é mobile, qual piuma al vento.” 

“Man,” observed Bobby Carter, “man is a brute. He isn’t 
expected to have a heart. But a woman—’” 

He considered a moment, then wondered : 

“ And yet, that’s just the sort of creature to wind us about her 
thumb. Why?” 

He caught a glimpse of the elusive reason a few moments 
later, when the poser, having arranged his frugal refreshment, 
stood regarding him out of her really magnificent eyes. Bobby 
broke a sweet cake. 

The beauty sighed. Then both looked up at a third party. 

“ Oh—ho,” said Bobby to himself, as two glittering black eyes 
swept him with a glance of censure, of veiled warning. 

“The gentleman will excuse you,” said Gigi dryly. 

“ Can’t you see that I’m engaged?” pouted the beauty, turning 
her back upon the discomfited representative of the municipality. 

Bobby Carter with commendable discretion munched a sweet 
cake. Gigi hesitated, favored Bobby with a glance of defiant in- 
quiry, withdrew, seated himself at a neighboring table, impatiently 
lighted a cigarette, and scowled. 

“ He’s such a—a boy,” threw out the ccoquette, “ I can do noth- 
ing at all with him.” 

Bobby acknowledged this advance with a slight uplift of his 
eyebrows. 

“ He is a clerk to the syndic,” she remarked, as one who would 
say, “ A big fish in the waters hereabout.” 

“ Tndeed,” he murmured. 

“ Signore is an American?” sought the flirt with a tone of 
invitation in her voice. 

Bobby bowed politely but distantly. 

“Tt is a very wonderful country, I suppose,” sighed the vi- 
sionary. 

“ Yes,” conceded Bobby. 
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“Such great cities,” offered the other, a look of annoyance 
stirring in her dark eyes. 

“Yes,” he agreed, sipping a drop of alleged coffee from 
the end of his spoon. 

The poser smiled. It was not an altogether indifferent 
smile. She pouted—an altogether fetching pout. She leaned for- 
ward, and her black eyes, as they met those of her intended vic- 
tim, were certainly glorious; and her voice was so tender that 
even her intended victim marveled, and she said: 

“ Signore is not well—perhaps? ” 

“ Why—yes, thank you,” returned Bobby, rising and gathering 
up his possessions. He placed a coin on the table, gravely lifted his 
cap and murmured: 

“ Good day, signorina.” 

“Good day, signorino,” laughed the baffled one. 

Down at the gateway, Bobby paused, looked back, and smiled. 
A passionate discussion was taking place under the trees in the 
garden. 

“Young man,” said Bobby, “if I were to present you with 
a gift, it would be the thought that all that glitters is not gold.” 
In the middle of the village square, he paused once again, and ad- 
mitted: “She certainly is magnificent.”’ 

This may or may not explain why, exactly at the noon hour, 
the following day, Bobby Carter again entered the garden of the 
‘public inn at San Cataldo. He chose the same table he had oc- 
cupied the day previous. And, as on the previous day, the trifler, 
a song on her red lips, a smile in her black eyes, came tripping down 
the garden walk. Bobby ordered with magnificence and lavishness. 
The poser received his commands with a running stream of com- 
ments—little nothings that taken together made less. Twenty 
minutes later she was desperately engaged in breaking down the 
man’s stubborn resistance. Midway his repast, he relaxed, gradually 
thawed, and achieved two consecutive sentences. By the time 
coffee was served he had melted to the measure of a challenging 
smile. And, finally, as an earnest of his capitulation, he begged the 
triumphant creature to be seated. Whereupon she promptly laughed 
at him. Bobby with a fine assumption of alarmed disappointment, 
was just on the point of protesting, when something happened. 
Gigi, eyes flashing, was striding toward the two interested 
players. 

The beauty immediately transferred her attentions to Gigi. 


’ 
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Bobby sighed audibly; whereupon the flirt paused, glanced over 
her shoulder, and winked at him. Bobby promptly returned the 
promise, then frowned pleadingly. Gigi escorted the irresistible 
one to a neighboring table, whence he managed to keep one defiant 
eye on his rival. Bobby, with puckered lips, looked up at the tree 
tops a moment, lighted a cigarette, frowned a second, then de- 
liberately left his matchsafe on the table. A half-hour later he was 
back at the tavern, where he ordered a pot of coffee. Adrianna 
brought it to him down in the garden. She stood regarding him 
pensively from under her long lashes. She lingered near the 
table, as one reluctant in the face of a difficult but obvious duty. 
Bobby having tasted his coffee, gave vent to a little congratulatory 
“ Ah—h.” Then he looked up. His smiling glance was met by one 
that was rather stern, somewhat sad, vaguely reproachful. He 
wondered. 

“Why did you go there to-day?” suddenly asked Adrianna, 
frowning. 

“ Go—where?” he countered. 

“To that inn,” answered Adrianna, shaking her hand dis- 
approvingly. 

He fortified himself with some coffee, before asking: 

“ But—how did you know?” 

“T was at the post office,” she informed him. “ And I—was 
—there—yesterday—too,” she added. 

“Oh—o,” said Bobby, enlightened. 

“She doesn’t care for you,” announced Adrianna. “ She cares 
for no one except herself.” 

“Do you know,” returned Bobby seriously, “ that’s just what 
I think myself.” And, breaking into a smile, he asked: “ When 
are you going to America?” 

Adrianna shook her head from side to side. 

“ Nothing definitely settled yet?” he suggested. 

“ Nothing,” repeated Adrianna wearily. 

Bobby, looking up at her troubled countenance, mused: 


“For aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear my tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


And, as the girl looked at him frowningly, he translated the 
thought into her language. Whereupon she studied him rather 
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sympathetically a moment, then asked: “ Have you been disap- 
pointed in love?” 

“No one is ever disappointed in love,’ 
pressing a smile. 

“Yes they are,” murmured the girl, absently fingering the 
edge of her apron. 

“ Not much!” he declared stressfully. “ One may be disap- 
pointed in the person, but in the emotion—never!” And, after a 
pause, “ Did you ever read the poets?” 

“ Sometimes,” admitted the girl. ‘“‘ They always know how 
to say the things you often feel but can’t express. Some of them 
are very wise.” 

“ Well,” said Bobby, amused, “it was one of the wise ones 
that expressed the opinion that— 


’ 


returned Bobby, re- 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Adrianna frowned incomprehension. Whereupon. he achieved 
a translation of the sentiment. 

“That is really true,” said the girl musingly, her brown eyes 
filled with a wistful light. “It is very hard to explain, isn’t it?” 

“ The conviction?” sought Bobby. 

“No,” murmured Adrianna, “I mean what love really is.” 

“Oh!” said he, again forcing back a smile. 

“ Sometimes,” confessed Adrianna pensively, “ sometimes, it 
seems to be the cruelest thing in the world. And sometimes—some- 
times—” She stood at a loss, silent. 

“Never mind,” sympathized Bobby, “I know just what you 
mean. You'll find it one thing to-day and another to-morrow. It’s 
honey and gall, song and silence, sunrise and darkness. It can 
blossom in the soul of an outcast, and bloom in the heart of a king. 
It’s the simplest thing in the world and a mystery. It’s the great 
solace of life and an agony. And yet 


The pains of love be sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are.” 


“ Love isn’t anything like that,” murmured the girl. 
“ What is it then,” he demanded. 
“T don’t know,” mused Adrianna. “ It just is.” 
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“ But,” argued Bobby with a flourish, “ that’s no explanation 
at all.” 

“Well,” announced Adrianna firmly, “its something that 
makes you better than you really are. It gives you strength to do 
things that otherwise you couldn’t do. It makes you see many 
beautiful things that you never noticed before. It makes you happy 
even when you feel most like crying. It makes you hope. It makes 
you feel alive.” 

“T couldn’t have put it better myself,” admitted Bobby. 
“ Still you’ve never really lived until you’ve suffered the pang of 
a hope possessed and lost.” 

“ Suffering is good for us, I suppose,” sighed the girl. 

“We couldn’t be happy without it,” observed Bobby. “ And 
have you ever noticed that it’s always the one we love best that 
makes us suffer most? I wonder why that should be?” 

“They don’t understand,” said the girl simply, making ready 
to go. Tray in hand, she started slowly up the garden walk, turned 
and came back. Bobby looked up inquiringly. 

“ Have you ever suffered like that?” she asked quietly. 

“ What do you think?” he submitted, smiling up at her. 

“T don’t know what to think of you sometimes,” replied 
Adrianna. 

“ Think of me,” said Bobby, his eyes a-twinkle, “think of me 
as a budding diplomat.” 

“T never know when you are serious,” complained the girl, 
moving on up the walk. 

“Well,” he called out after her, “that proves my title, 
doesn’t it?” 

The following day, after luncheon, Bobby sat gazing worriedly 
up at the blue skies. Adrianna watched him solicitously for awhile, 
then asked: 

“ Are you in trouble?” 

“No,” replied Bobby, “merely in a quandary. I left my 
matchsafe down there.” 

“ Not at that inn!” exclaimed Adrianna. 

“Yes; and I wouldn’t care to lose it,” he replied. 

Adrianna frowned. 

“T’ve got to go get it,” he announced in a tone of apprehen- 
sion. For a few moments, the girl staring absently at her hands, 
made no rejoinder. Suddenly she looked at Bobby rather shyly 
and asked: 
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“ Do you object to walking down to the village with me?” 

“ Object!” exclaimed Bobby, drawing back, as one thoroughly 
misunderstood. “ Why, I was going to ask you to come with me.” 

“Oh!” murmured Adrianna, blushing. She hesitated a mo- 
ment before informing him, “ Because I don’t care to have you go 
there again alone. Will you wait till I change my dress?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Bobby. 

An. hour later, with design aforethought, he led the blushing 
Adrianna Lombardo across the public square directly in front of 
and past the syndic’s office. At the window thereof, a startled ob- 
server, stood Gigi. Five minutes later, in the garden of the public 
inn, Bobby was giving his order for sweet cakes and milk. The 
beauty politely but thoroughly ignored his companion. Neverthe- 
less, when she returned with the refreshments, she smiled down at 
Adrianna Lombardo, who should say, “ You little innocent thing!” 
Then she turned her superior talent toward Bobby, mixing her 
small talk with melting glances. At first, Bobby held aloof. 
Finally, he yielded and became an open party to an interchange of 
empty nothings. Adrianna, surprised, grew restless, then appre- . 
hensive. At last, she touched Bobby’s arm and reminded him of 
his mission. 

“Oh, yes,” he remarked with a smile, “I left my matchsafe 
here yesterday. Did you find it?” 

“You didn’t get it yet!” exclaimed the poser, drawing back 
in an attitude of astonishment. ‘‘ Why I told Gigi to be sure to 
give it to you last evening.” She smiled patronizingly down at 
Adrianna Lombardo. 

After a brief pause Bobby said that no doubt it escaped his 
memory. “ But,” he added, “I thank you very much for your 
thoughtfulness, your extreme kindness.” 

He bowed graciously and ventured a glance toward the square. 
He saw what he saw. When he again looked up at the poser, there 
was an altogether different expression on his countenance. And, 
with a steady look at the flirtatious eyes, he said: 

“Tt was a gift. I wouldn’t have lost it for worlds.” 

Adrianna flashed him a glance of understanding. The beauty 
frowned; in her black eyes there crept a light, and on her vividly 
red lips there hung a question. And though it hung there de- 
pendent, unexpressed, the estimable Bobby answered it. 

“Tt was a gift,” said he, “ from the truest, the most honest 
woman I ever knew; true to her heart, honest in her least motive. 
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She was the kind of woman to whom faith, loyalty, sincerity, were 
everything; the sort of woman that made men better than they 
thought they could be. She gave me that matchsafe. I have always 
treasured it as a reminder of precious things, among them the quali- 
ties of true womanhood. I shall be many times your debtor for 
its restoration.” 

The trifler stood silent, an expression on her countenance as 
one uncertain whether she had just been thanked or rebuked—or 
both. 

“ There’s a story connected with that matchsafe,” began Bobby. 
But just then something happened. 

Gigi, plainly anxious, almost humble of mien, was coming 
slowly down the pathway. As he drew near, he looked at Bobby 
and, holding out the matchsafe, murmured: 

“Tf signore will pardon me? I forgot, all about it last night.” 

“Why certainly,” said Bobby, rising to receive his keepsake. 
And as Gigi’s hand met his, it lingered overlong. Bobby, divining 
the intent, held it and asked: “If you will join us at some re- 
freshments? ” 

“No,” demurred Gigi with a sidelong glance at Adrianna, 
“T was on my way home. I saw you from the gateway and re- 
membered the matchsafe.” 

“ Ah,” remarked the designing Bobby, “ in that case I'll walk 
with you both as far as the square.” 

There was a momentary pause, in the midst of which the 
beauty, with a scornful shrug of her shoulders, turned and left her 
customers to their own insipid affairs. Bobby ignored the dis- 
courtesy. Gigi frowned. Adrianna, eyes downcast, stirred un- 
easily. 

Out on the public square, Bobby bridged an embarrassing mo- 
ment by announcing: “I’ve got to leave you, now. I must send 
off a very important telegram and mail a letter.” 

“ But,” began Adrianna nervously. 

“ No—no,” he quickly interposed, ‘“‘ don’t wait for me. I shall 
be sometime. Good-bye for awhile and—good luck!” 

A few minutes later, he stood regarding the two figures mov- 
ing hand in hand along the highway in the direction of the inn. 

“Yes,” mused Bobby with a nod of his head. “It’s some- 
thing that makes you better than you really are.” 

Then he went to send his telegram and mail his letter. The 
first was addressed to Miss Nanette Waringford, care of the purser 
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of the steamship Aller of the North German Lioyd, at Naples, and 
it read: ‘“ Will meet you on arrival of ship at Genoa. Everything 
arranged according to plan.” 

The letter, which was very brief, was addressed to Mrs. 
Sushanna Barton, Hotel Mercedes, Paris. Bobby read it through 
with a smile. It announced: 


I’ve never known you to fail so thoroughly. Where was 
that boasted intuition of yours? There was no quarrel. As 
for my sudden departure—well, the deciding factor was that 
“ royal send-off,” which our friends (?) insisted on arranging. 
Nanette, her mother and myself, concluded that such pagan 
parade and publicity might well be dispensed with. Nanette 
and her mother arrive at Genoa on the seventeenth. The 
wedding takes place at the Madeleine, nuptial Mass, morn- 
ing of the twenty-first, nine o’clock sharp! After congratula- 
tions, you are to come to share a wedding breakfast at the Grand 
Hotel, where you may hand over that check for a thousand. 
I’ll have a very present use for it. 


Bobby frowned a moment, then added a P. S., which read: “ It 
has been earned twice. I'll tell you how when I see you.” 


Pad 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
BY DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 


i 


critic, ‘the world listens.” Ten years or more ago, 
those who listened laughed. To-day those who listen 
are in large part serious. It has been the remarkable 

: destiny of George Bernard Shaw to pass within a 
brief span from the position of jester extraordinary to the English- 
speaking people to that of a philosopher, with a message so serious 
that he scarcely dares couch it in serious form. When Arms and the 
Man appeared, England flattered itself that a new light had broken 
over the field of comedy. The seriousness of Widowers’ Houses 
and even of Mrs. Warren’s Profession was forgotten. Of the old 
intense days of the Shavian “trumpet and cart” Socialism, cul- 
tured England knew next to nothing. Shavian paradoxes became 
the banter of the hour. Men laughed at Bernard Shaw’s exag- 
gerated posing and his delicious drollery. The crack of his bladder 
on English morality and ideals and religion amused them as only 
men can be amused who are quite sure that even their heel is in- 
vulnerable. Mr. Shaw gained the public ear as a harmless monte- 
bank, far too fond of a jest to care for truth, and quite too con- 
ceited to be serious. 

Yet there were all the while men who looked behind the painted 
grin to find tense lips and unsmiling eyes. Beneath the pose and 
the paradox, the gay flippancy and the careless exaggeration, they 
detected a grim seriousness even more intense than that which had 
marked the old days of villainous slouch hats, of Socialist carts 
in Hyde Park, of Fabian societies, and even of Anarchism. Some 
detected to approve; others, to condemn. But though they differed 
as widely as G. K. Chesterton, Joseph McCabe, Archibald Hender- 
son, Clement Scott, and William Archer in their estimates of his 
philosophic worth, they were unanimous in pronouncing Bernard 
Shaw the most serious humorist since Moliére. And they were 
taking him at his own rating. 





Waggery [he said] as a medium is invaluable...... When 
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first I began to promulgate my opinions, I found that they ap- 
peared extravagant and even insane. In order to gain a hear- 
ing, it was necessary for me to attain the footing of a 
privileged lunatic, with the license of a jester. Fortunately, the 
matter was very simple. I found that I had only to say with 
simplicity what I seriously meant just as it struck me to make 
everybody laugh...... My method is to take the utmost 
trouble to find the right thing to say and then to say it with 
the utmost levity. And all the time the real joke is that I 
am in earnest. 

I am not really a conceited man. It is only a pose to pre- 
vent the English people from seeing that I am serious. If 
they did, they would make me drink the hemlock. 


To-day, only the man who knows nothing of the real Bernard 
Shaw forgets the philosopher in the humorist. For the others, he 
is a serious man using to its full the jester’s privilege of preaching 
a serious philosophy without meeting the fate of an historical 
philosopher. And taking him at his own rating and at the rating of 
his best critics, I, too, choose to consider Mr. Shaw as an intensely 
serious man. 

In proportion to the growing seriousness of his purpose has 
been the increasing lightness of his literary vehicle. Had Mr. 
Shaw been born half a century back, the drama as a means of 
propaganda would have been quite out of fashion. Then he would 
have written novels like Charles Reade’s diatribes. But the drama 
built like a thesis which one of the characters proposes, another 
lives, and the rest discuss in lengthy dialogues, was rising into 
popular favor. Ibsen, Hauptmann, Maeterlinck and their ilk found 
a collaborator in the person of the brilliant Mr. Shaw. His genius 
for epigram, his undoubted originality and wit, his power of sus- 
tained dialogue, made him a facile master of the new dramatic form. 
And his artistic gifts drew him an extensive audience from those 
who do not care if your theories are false, so long as your literary 
manners are faultless. From Widowers’ Houses to Androcles and 
Pygmalion, Mr. Shaw has run the gamut from unrelieved serious- 
ness to fantastic farcery. For Mr. Shaw has adopted the gentle 
policy of laughing his adversaries to death. 

And Bernard Shaw’s adversaries are legion. Few negative 
philosophers have been so at odds with all accepted truth. The 


1George Bernard Shaw, a critical biography by Archibald Henderson; published 
with the authorization and revision of Mr. Shaw. Page 199 and passim. 
VOL. CII.—49 
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standards of religion, morality, economics and art which the pre- 
ceding ages have reared are in his eyes wrong, quite wrong; and 
fate or the Life Force has benignly sent Bernard Shaw to bowl 
them over. Nothing loath, Bernard Shaw rolled up his sleeves and 
has been hard at it ever since. At first he failed. The grim 
seriousness of Widowers’ Houses and Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
left the public unscathed. The bitter indictment of middle-class 
tenement owners found each member of rather slim audiences with 
a perfect alibi in his hand. Economists who were wise laughed 
incontinently at the Socialistic morality of Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion; economists who believed that the theatre is not the proper 
place for moral clinics pronounced it simply unfit for presentation. 
The public declined to take Bernard Shaw seriously as a preacher of 
morality. 

But when one cannot prove his own views, it is always possible 
to laugh at the views of others. As a substitute for argument, 
ridicule and satire are simply invaluable. So Voltaire had found, 
and Tom Paine, and Ingersoll; and so in his turn did Bernard 
Shaw. The conventions and standard of past ages must be made 
too absurd for serious consideration. Laugh and the world laughs 
with you; for if it will not laugh from enjoyment, it will laugh for 
fear you may fancy it is slow at catching a point. It is as a satirist 
that Mr. Shaw has gained the public ear. 

Yet satire is a desperately dangerous weapon. It breeds in its 
wielder a queer twist of mind that makes him see everything out 
of focus. To your thorough-going satirist, nothing is sacred. He 
will lay anything, no matter how precious, between the stones of 
his mill. Even Moliére, for all his Catholic instinct, went beyond 
the bounds and satirized what was worthy of serious respect. 
Satire can only be trusted to one who can prove his claim to a heart 
full of human kindness. Such a man will pick out for the target 
of his satire, men’s foibles and follies which degrade the divinity 
within them. He will smite with his lightning the pride and vanity 
and petty meannesses that weigh men down in their flight toward 
God. He will strike not so much because he hates the vice as 
because he loves the victim. His love of virtue will make him 
unsparing in his war on vice. Like Thackeray, he will wing his 
bitterest arrows at Major Pendennis; but he will stand with un- 
covered head as Laura Bell passes by. More than that. The 
satirist must be put under bonds that in killing what he considers 
wrong, he does not slay the guiltless. He must prove that his 
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vision is clear and strong. A perfect satirist would have the heart 
of a mother and the vision of an archangel. A man who satirizes 
with but imperfect knowledge is a blind man shooting at a target. 
He may hit his mark; more likely death and destruction will 
attend his gunplay. 

In almost every point the satire of Bernard Shaw fails. Itisa 
cruel and deadly thing. Wonderfully brilliant, scintillating at times, 
it cuts to the quick even while its brilliancy blinds the eye. Like 
Swift’s, it never flashes but to kill. Bernard Shaw, I honestly 
believe, is a man with friends whose affection he has gained and 
with dependents whose loyalty he has merited. But judged from 
his plays and his public utterances, Bernard Shaw is a hopeless mis- 
anthrope. He has committed the unconceivable crime of never 
falling in love with any of his own characters; even they are the 
objects of his fine derision, sinking, at the moment when they 
threaten to approach something like heroism, into abysmal depths 
of cowardice and selfishness and petty vanity. 

The fancied foibles and vices of men offend his taste; but he 
loses sight of the victim in his hatred of the vice. With eyes firmly 
riveted on the weakness and faults inherent in human nature, he 
has come to mistake these for human nature itself. The satirist in 
him has distorted the judge of human nature. His characters are 
human only in so far as they are faulty. Forgetful of the heroic 
qualities that give to a race its martyrs, its mothers, its nuns, he 
does not reflect that the faults and foibles of men are not the things 
that make our human nature, but the things that spoil it. He for- 
gets that the highest Type of man, Who was also God, shows us 
the human nature completely perfect, because it was completely 
without fault. 

And when we come to consider the institutions against which 
Mr. Shaw flings his satire, we realize how desperately mistaken 
satire can become. Mr. Shaw has a fine scorn of the painters of 
the middle and late Renaissance. Good; if he cares to condemn 
Raphael and Correggio with all their paintings to the lowest depths 
of Tartarus, he may if it lies in his power. Men lived for centuries 
without these masterpieces, and they can live for centuries more 
without them. But when he condemns to the same place Chris- 
tianity and the natural law, a halt must be called. The coming of 
Christ forced men to insert new words into their vocabularies, 
words that stood for virtues of which their lives had not felt even 
a trace. Christianity and the natural law are the only things that 
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stand between man and the lowest dephs of savagery. And whether 
that savagery be the lust and butchery of Kaffir tribes, or the 
lust of the temples of Venus and the butchery of the Colosseum, 
is a matter of indifference. It is enough that Christianity 
brings to Kaffir and Roman the saving virtues of purity and 
brotherly love. That alone would make a thoughtful man bow be- 
fore it. 

Mr. Shaw has not realized that there are things too sacred for 
the satire of any man. One cannot be a humorist on all subjects, and 
Christianity and the natural law are two of these. Many centuries 
ago certain satirists went forth from Jerusalem and stood beneath 
the dying Victim of their blindness. “If Thou be the Son of God,” 
they cried, with a sense of their own vast humorousness, “ come 
down from the cross and we will believe in Thee.” But though 
many struck their breasts, it is not recorded that any man laughed. 
And no man laughs at that satire to-day. 

For Christianity Mr. Shaw professes a contempt that i is almost 
nausea. 

I loathe the mass of mean superstitions and misunderstood 
prophecies which is stiil rammed down the throats of the 
children of this country under the name of Christianity as 
contemptuously as ever.” 


The Christian God he describes in his reply to Nordau as a 
“ frightfully jealous and vindictive old gentleman sitting on a 
throne above the clouds;” while “ heaven is a sort of bliss which 
would drive any active person to a second death.” Of the pivotal 
doctrine of Christianity, he has just this to say: 


Popular Christianity has for its emblem a gibbet, for its 
chief sensation a sanguinary execution after torture, and for 
its central mystery an insane vengeance bought off by a 
trumpery expiation.® 


Personal immortality, he utterly refuses to take seriously. 


The idea of personal salvation is intensely repugnant to me 
when it is not absurd...... I think the trouble has come about 
through imagining that there are only two attributes—eternal 
life and utter extinction in death. I believe neither of these 
theories to be correct. Life continually tends to organize itself 


*Freethinker, November, 1908. Quoted by Joseph McCabe. 
*Preface to Major Barbara. 
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into higher and better forms. There is no such thing as per- 
sonal immortality; and death, as Weissman says, is only the 
means of economizing life...... 

I have a strong feeling that I shall be glad when I am dead 
and done for—scrapped to make room for somebody better, 
cleverer, more perfect than myself.‘ 








For the Saints he has only pity. 


And I regard St. Athanasius as an irreligious fool—that is, 
in the only serious sense of the word, a damned fool. 


Put in less blank and honest fashion, the same contempt finds 
expression in his plays. Man and Superman, the dramatized 
philosophy of Mr. Shaw, is ornamented with a scene in hell, which 
for blasphemies it would be rather difficult to duplicate. Hell is a 
delightfully cheery place, filled with the joys of art and music and 
beauty and life. Heaven is a sort of refrigerator decorated in 
neutral tints where bored companies sit about and, between yawns, 
contemplate. Contemplation Mr. Shaw seems to imagine as a 
form of amusement like looking at picture postcards twenty-four 
hours a day in the midst of a company of anemics and mental 
defectives. The devil, who is a joyous combination of Harry 
Bailey, Petronius and Hammerstein, has the highest respect and { 
affection of his guests, as he has the highest respect of Bernard 
Shaw. God is an enlarged Puritan minister who, with genuine 
Puritan zeal, has banned from his domains all the joys of life, 
and whose guests live on the verge of physical collapse from tedium. 

Clergymen are frequent figures in Mr. Shaw’s plays, only two 
to my knowledge being Catholic priests. Without exception, they 
are futile or absolutely disgusting. Morell,® in the face of a real 
spiritual problem, is a helpless, conceited, self-satisfied dolt, without 

, enough red blood in his veins to thrash the degenerate Marchbanks.® 
The bishop in Getting Married sits calmly by, muttering inanities 
through a matrimonial controversy that would go straight to the 

, heart of Helen Key. No clergyman I have encountered since the 

unspeakable Lutheran of “ Thelma” more disgusted me than the 

Rev. Samuel Gardner. While of the two priests in John Bull’s 

Other Island, one is a brow-beating, ignorant tyrant, and the other 

is mad. : 
Martyrs he has caricatured to the full in Androcles and the 











‘G. B. S., 447. On Going to Church. 5 Candida. 
®Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 
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Lion. No Christian would care to acknowledge as a co-religionist 
of the first or tenth or nineteenth century any of that crowd of 
insincere, cowardly, frivolous men and women who are not worthy 
even in Mr. Shaw’s play of the glories of martyrdom. 

For all this attack on Christianity—and scarce a beginning has 
been made—there is only one possible palliation: Bernard Shaw 
raves without knowledge. There is only one being who really un- 
derstands Christianity and still loathes it; and though Mr. Shaw 
would probably regard it as flattery, I do not care to class him 
with the one who, before he fell like lightning, was called the 
Bearer of the Light. The truth is that Mr. Shaw is pitiably 
ignorant of the religion he satirizes; and that is fatal to a satirist. 
He has caught up some of the phrases in which Christianity has 
been crystallized, just as a child or a savage might do. Of the 
height and breadth and depth of their significance, he has surmised 
nothing. 

Mr. Shaw may sneer at the Heavenly Contemplation which 
Christians call the Beatific Vision, but he understands not even 
remotely that with contemplation comes the fullness of knowledge 
for which his mind is blindly groping, and the fullness of love 
which even his heart must crave. Of all the attributes of our Father 
Who is in heaven, he has seized upon His avenging justice alone, 
perverting it, with true Calvinistic instinct, into a merciless tor- 
turing of infants and predestined sinners. Such is not the God of 
the Christians, Who is infinite Holiness, infinite Justice, infinite 
Love. 

For him, as for the unbelievers of long ago, the gibbet of the 
Cross is still a stumbling-block. St. Paul’s prophecy holds in the 
twentieth as it held in the first century. The wonderful love of 
Christ for man which that Cross symbolizes, a love that has made 
sweet the tears of sufferers like St. Teresa, kindled the heart of 
penitents like Magdalen, and stimulated to heroic emulation martyrs ~ 
like the aged Prince of the Apostles, is utterly beyond his ken. 

Mr. Shaw’s characters are seldom typical of anything except 
Mr. Shaw’s preconceived views of life; and this is especially true 
of his ministers of religion. If the priests of Christ’s Church were 
really typified by the ministers of Mr. Shaw’s plays, Christianity 
would be to-day a smouldering heap of ruins. More typical by far 
of the priests of God are the men for whom a leper colony, or a sick 
bed, or a life devoid of all the joys of domestic relationship is all 
in a life’s work. The realities of another world are not indefinite, 
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dubitable things to them; but facts that can withstand the indif- 
ference of heathen nations, or the sneers of the cultured infidel. 

Sitting upon the chair of judgment and passing sentence upon 
Christianity, Mr. Shaw gives the impression of one who holds him- 
self well versed in the doctrines and practices of Christianity. His 
own account of his early religious training, however, tells how 
starved his soul has always been of the things that could make re- 
ligion acceptable to so intensely intellectual and zsthetic a nature. 

The faith into which Bernard Shaw was born had but one 
solid sustaining dogma—hatred of the Catholic Church. Prot- 
estantism in Ireland was a counterpart of the Puritanism which 
Mr. Shaw depicts in The Devil’s Disciple; a cold, hard, bitter 
religion, dogmatic without dogma, strongly tinged with the con- 
queror’s hatred for the religion of the conquered. Such a faith 
soon cramped and revolted the temperamental youth. 


When I was a little boy, I was compelled to go to church on 
Sunday, and though I escaped from that before I was ten, 
it prejudiced me so violently against church-going, that twenty 
years elapsed before, in foreign lands, and in pursuit of works 
of art, I became once more a church-goer. To this day my 
flesh creeps when I recall that genteel suburban Irish Protestant 
Ce ws ss Yes, all the vulgarity, savagery, and bad blood 
that has marred my literary works was certainly laid upon me 
in that house of Satan.’ 

Imagine being taught that there is one God—a Protestant 
and a perfect gentleman—keeping heaven select for the gen- 
try; and an idolatrous impostor called the Pope, smoothing 
the hell-ward way for the mass of the people, only admiss:ble 
into the kitchens of most of the aforesaid gentry as general 
servants at eight pounds a year.® 

I believe Ireland, as far as the Protestant gentry are con- 
cerned, to be the most irreligious country in the world...... 
Protestantism in Ireland is not a religion; it is a side in 
political faction, a class prejudice, a conviction that Roman 
Catholics are socially inferior persons who will go to hell when 
they die and leave heaven the exclusive possession of ladies 
and gentlemen. 


Speaking of Shelley’s atheism, Leigh Hunt complains that 
familiarity with the Established Church drove him into unbelief. 
The same excuse is urged in his defence by Bernard Shaw. Irish 

G, B. S., 12. *G. B.S, 15. 
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Protestantism brought him an intense disgust for Protestant 
Christianity that has never died; but it did far worse. From one 
small sect which he had known, he came to scout all revealed re- 
ligion, classing all in one category. 

But Irish Protestantism is not the Christianity whch Christ 
taught and St. Paul preached and St. Cyprian testified to with his 
blood. Nor is the Salvation Army which Mr. Shaw takes as the 
Christianity to be pilloried in Major Barbara. Close to his doors 
lay a religion that would have satisfied all his cravings for in- 
tellectual, esthetic and spiritual light. The bigotry of his home 
and Church held him relentlessly aloof. The Church that had 
claimed the loyalty of the Irish nation to the point of death, that 
had made Irish women stainless in their purity and Irish men heroic 
in suffering, that is filled with the beauty of art and ritual, and 
living with the very truth of heaven, meant no more to Bernard 
Shaw than if the nearest Catholic Church had been in Patagonia. 

If Mr. Shaw ever comes to grasp the infinite justice and purity 
of the Father Whom sin has offended, the infinite love of the Son 
Who hath borne our iniquities and been bruised for our offences, 
he will be happy like that “‘ damned fool” Athanasius to bear for a 
lifetime the hatred and scorn of those who reject the God-made Man. 

It is sometimes said that no honest man can be a real atheist. 
Once he has thrown over the Christian God Whom he does not 
even try to understand, Mr. Shaw creates a deity for himself and 
sets him up as chief Lar of his domestic atrium. 


There are two mutually contradictory ideas which cut across 
each other in regard to the relative powers of God and man. 
According to the popular concept, God always creates beings 
inferior to Himself; the creator must be greater than the 
creature...... 

As a matter of fact, we know that in all art, literature, 
politics, sociology—in every phase of genuine life and vitality, 
man’s highest aspiration is to create something higher than 
himself. So God, the Life Force, has been struggling for 
countless ages to become conscious of Himself, to express Him- 
self in forms higher and higher in the scale of evolution. 
God does not take pride in making a grub because it is lower 
than Himself. On the contrary, the grub is a mere symbol of 
His desire for self-expression.?° 


God, then, is a cosmic force, working up and up, blindly 
2G. B. S., 474. 
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but unerringly, without reason or cause, toward a perfect realiza- 
tion of Himself in the Superman, or perhaps, as Mr. Shaw says, 
in the Supersnake. Here is Pantheism, old as the hills, reduced to 
the last absurdity. 

Whatever one may think of such nonsense, this much is cer- 
tain. If Bernard Shaw could find such unsubstantiated absurdi- 
ties in the pages of any scientist or theologian, his laughter would 
shake the spheres of heaven and the linotypes of England. He 
would ask the creator of the unfortunate deity whence comes this 
unheard-of Life Force. Who gave it power to act? Did it spring 
from nothing or is it eternal? Then the music of jest and epigram 
would slowly deepen into the rumble of uncontrolled wrath. How 
dare any man fling such rotten metaphysics into the eyes of in- 
telligent beings? How dare he foist such rotten science off as 
truth? 

Mr. Shaw would then point out that had the unfortunate 
maker of gods read his, Bernard Shaw’s, plays, he would have 
seen in Julius Cesar that progress is an exploded myth; that men of 
one generation are exactly the same as those who preceded and those 
who follow them; that Julius Cesar differs not one whit from the 
modern Londoner who is a dreamer by moonlight and a mighty 
doer of deeds by day; that the Briton of Czsar’s Britain and the 
Briton of to-day show precisely the same insularity, the same love 
of tradition and pride of birth. In fact, he would probably declare 
with Nietzsche, his master, that far from the world showing signs 
of development, Vespasian the Proud approached nearer the Su- 
perman than Czar Nicholas or George of England. He would 
then point out that in Mrs. Warren’s Profession and Major Bar- 
bara he, Shaw, had proved that the Life Force, far from being a 
deity, is controlled by environment and capital, and must bow in 
submission before them. And his laughter would echo round the 
world. Instead, he wrote Man and Superman to popularize his 
deity; he allowed his divinity to thrust his weird presence into his 
plots and dialogue; and he based his moral system upon this un- 
known god. Would not Puck himself have laughed and repeated 
his venerable dictum? 

It is beside the purpose to waste time here on a Pantheism 
familiar in its general phases to every student of Catholic 
philosophy, or to discuss in any detail the peculiar twist by which 
Mr. Shaw has added individuality to his little fetish. But place 
his god beside the God of the Christians, and then marvel at the 
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courage of the man who prefers the Life Force to the Almighty. 
His god is an impersonal, unknown power, without feeling, without 
actual entity, not only unconscious of the existence of us dependent 
mortals, but actually struggling to gain a consciousness of himself, 
yet blindly forcing us to live and act and breed other beings as 
futile as ourselves. His god boasts as his first characteristic a 
violation of the primary law of nature, that a thing cannot confer 
upon another a perfection which it does not itself possess. His 
god is incapable of holding out to us a future reward as a stimulus 
or a future vengeance as a preventative; he can neither love us 
nor command our love. 

Our God is a personal God, living and acting throughout the 
universe, loving us with a love so intense that He was willing by 
a miracle to steep His Divinity in human woes; a God Who 
created the seas with their bounds and rewards a cup of cold 
water given in His Name; a God Who, with an act of His will, 
gave form to the stars of heaven, and yet comes in the Sacrament 
of the Altar into the hearts of the smallest child; a God Whose lov- 
ing providence, obscured at times through the blind folly of man, 
will right all wrongs for an eternity; a God Who is infinite love, 
infinite goodness, infinite majesty, the last object of our desires 
and our reward exceeding great. His god is a fantastic dream, 
unproven and unprovable. Our God is a scientific and theological 
necessity, Whose necessity pagans like Plato and Aristotle might 
perceive with little less clearness than Pasteur and Faraday. Be- 
tween two such deities, the thought of choice would be an insult. 
A false philosopher is generally one that draws logical conclusions 
from false premises. And of all false premises, the most fatal in 
its consequences is an untrue conception of God and of man’s 
destiny. For every other truth in life will take its significance 
from that. 

The immoral philosophies of the day, with their justification 
of euthanasia and race suicide and adultery, are intelligible only 
because those who propose them have thrown to the winds all be- 
lief in an Eternal Judge of infinite holiness. The heroism of children 
who offered their tender limbs to the flames and the rack, can only 
be explained by their firm belief that all things were dross if 
they might gain Christ. In ages of faith men fell through pas- 
sion and, in sackcloth and ashes, wrote Stabat Maters in expiation. 
In ages of unbelief men fall through malice and, in purple and fine 
linen, write new philosophies to justify their fall. 
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Mr. Shaw is no coward; he is brave enough to draw the in- 
evitable conclusion from his rejection of God and eternity. With- 
out a God Who has a right to command, there is no such thing as 
a distinction between right and wrong. Without personal immor- 
tality, morality is as shifting as the table etiquette of civilized 
races. That is a conclusion which every Catholic philosopher 
would demand as the correct one from such premises. And that 
is a conclusion which many an atheistic philosopher is cowardly 
enough to shirk. Mr. Shaw has embraced it in its entirety. 

Morality, says Mr. Shaw, and his characters echo his dictum, 
is as shifting as table manners or the rules of the drill grounds. 
We do not eat peas with our knife, he intimates, for the reason 
that the present-day usage says none of the best people does so. 
We do not play fast and loose with our friend’s wife and property, 
because under present conditions such conduct is regarded as mis- 
taken by the people who count. No doubt he would add that, in 
years to come, eating peas with a knife may be done wherever peas 
are eaten, and playing fast and loose with a friend’s wife and 
property may be done wherever the wife is fast and the property 
loose. 

With equal insistence, Mr. Shaw would deny that the laws 
of the Decalogue are written on tables of stone or on the tablets 
of the heart. There is no power outside of ourselves, he asserts, 
that dares say: “Thou shalt!” or “Thou shalt not!” With 
Ibsen, he declares that human conscience is the only lawgiver, the 
supreme arbiter of right and wrong. No law, call it human or 
natural or divine, can bind the will in its pursuit of self-realiza- 
tion. Nothing can stand in the way of the action of the Life 
Force within us; everything must go that the Life Force may 
prosper. 

Thus precisely do his characters act. They know no law. 
With them, the end, codperation with the Life Force, justifies any 
means, be it good or clearly evil. Ann Whitefield, Shaw’s Every- 
woman, lies shamelessly, tricks and deceives her mother, plays every 
situation to her own advantage, frankly hunts the man who spurns 
her advances, and tramples under foot the tatters of feminine 
modesty to gain her end—marriage which means the propagation of 
the Life Force. Candida?* honestly affirms that once her love 
for her husband is gone, no law can bind her; that she would give 
her goodness and her purity to the insufferable Marchbanks as 


Man and Superman. 3 Candida. 
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willingly as she would give her shawl to a beggar dying of the cold. 
In the face of temptation, she weighs her loyalty to her husband 
not by any consideration of the intrinsic right and wrong of adul- 
tery, but by the question: Is adultery under these circumstances 
the sensible and humane thing to embrace? When Sergius,?* fold- 
ing his arms, declares: “ Nothing binds me!” Bluntschll, pleased, 
as Mr. Shaw remarks, with this bit of common sense, replies: 
“ Saranoff, your hand; my congratulations! ” 

Had Candida fled with Eugene, Mr. Shaw would have blamed 
her no more than Ibsen blames Nora flying from her Doll’s House. 
Both were right in acting in accord with their desire for life, though 
all the laws under heaven forbade adultery. In Mr. Shaw’s moral 
code there is to be “no more or no less respect for chastity than 
for incontinence, for legality than for illegality, for subordination 
than for rebellion, for piety than for blasphemy, and, in short, for 
the standard vices than for the standard virtues,” except in as far 
as the individual conscience approves or condemns. 

Once you take into consideration Mr. Shaw’s premises, there is 
no denying his logic. Without a personal God Who made us for 
Himself and for our own eternal happiness, moral law has none 
but a utilitarian justification. Only a supreme God Who made me 
from nothing, and can with His word send me down to eternal ruin, 
can bind my will with a strict obligation. No man in this world nor 
any group of men can legislate right and wrong for me. Mere 
men like myself, they cannot make me their slave. They have no 
rights over me; they cannot make their experience a law unto my 
conscience. But the God Who made my nature can make laws for 
that nature, and them I.must obey. Mr. Shaw may feel justified 
in accepting his fluctuating standard of right and wrong; but until 
we accept Mr. Shaw’s blind, vague and irrational deity, we know 
that incontinence, and unlawful rebellion, and blasphemy will al- 
ways be hideous crimes. 


3 Arms and the Man. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 














THE POETS OF 1o1s. 
BY THOMAS WALSH. 


SOF there is one thing more than another in Mr. William 
ii Stanley Braithwaite’s Anthology of Magazine Verse 
for 19151 that earns the sincere admiration of the 
EOE reader, it is the manner in which he has refused to 
(Ges——B} tend himself to any of the cliques or schools, and 
his insistence in presenting American poetry of to-day with a wel- 
come for all who honestly aspire and decently achieve. We have 
seen in his Anthologies for 1913 and 1914 the growth and ex- 
pansion of this literary catholicism, and before discussing the con- 
tents of his volume for 1915, we wish to express our general ap- 
preciation of this attitude. 

“ The April mood,” writes Mr. Braithwaite in his introduction, 
“sanctifies the poet’s dreams. He has come through them to 
realize the eternal grace that beats in the pulse of life. April typi- 
fies not so much resurrection as recurrence. This touch of mystery 
that comes creeping out of the shadow into the sunlight, trans- 
figuring all with a motionless alchemy of breath and color and 
odor, evokes from poetry a similiar touch of mystery that comes 
out of the shadows of human sorrow and pain into the joyousness 
of aspiration, a transfiguring power of faith, hope and love, quicken- 
ing the nature of man.” It is this touch of mystery that flickers 
over all of Mr. Braithwaite’s work, giving it truly poetic character 
- apart from the material in which he deals in the one hundred and 
' eighty-four pages, beginning with Invocation by Wendell Phillips 
Stafford and ending with To My Country, by Charles Hanson 
Towne. Let us begin first with the ladies: The Cradle Song of 
Josephine Preston Peabody contrasts quaintly with The Bacchante 
to Her Babe, by Eunice Tietjens, and in The Musicmaker’s Child, 
by Miriam Allen de Ford, we come upon a lovely poem of the 
sea, with the haunting lines: 








“T am choked with sand,” 
Says Jan the fisher. 
“A pearl in each hand,” 
Says Jan the fisher. 
*New York: Gomme & Marshall. $1.50. 
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There is also Heritage, by Theresa Virginia Beard, to make 
a lovely foil for Amelia Josephine Barr’s A Spring Symphony and 
Ulysses in Ithaca, with their positive, almost masculine, qualities 
as in: 


The measure of the martial dance, the rhythmic shield and sword. 
Ithaca, Ithaca, the wind among the trees, 

The peasants singing at his toil, the murmuring of bees, 

The measure of the martial dance, the rhythmic shield and sword. 


Also there are Margaret Widdemer and Olive Tilford Dargan 
with striking poems each; and Agnes Lee with her A Statue in a 
Garden where she sings: 


I was a goddess ere the marble found me, 
Wind, wind delay not! 

Waft my spirit where the laurel crowned me! 
Will the wind stay not? 


Then tarry, tarry, listen, little swallow! 
An old glory feeds me— 

I lay upon the bosom of Apollo! 
Not a bird heeds me. 


And Caroline Giltinan, and Edith Wharton, and Sara Teas- 
dale, in whose Testament are the fine lines: 


But out of the night I heard 
Like the inland sound of the sea, 
The hushed and terrible sob 
Of all humanity. 


Then I said, “ Oh, who am I 
To scorn the God to His face? 

I will bow my head and stay 
And suffer with my race.” 


Mary Rachel Norris has written a beautiful poem, Pax Beata; 
so too has Corinne Roosevelt Robinson in her sonnet, We Who 
Have Loved; while Amy Lowell is represented with three long 
pieces of prose and rhythm, Patterns, The Bombardment and The 
Fruit Shop, which reveal her achievement and limitation in the 
difficult line she has essayed., 
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With the men one comes upon a broader field: Peter Quince 
At The Clavier, by Wallace Stevens, is a sketch-book notation that 
in a higher state of development give us Vachel Lindsay’s excellent 
picture of The Chinese Nightingale. Edgar Lee Masters, whose 
Spoon River Anthology is in so many hands, contributes in his 
Silence these striking lines: 


There is the silence that comes between husband and wife. 
There is the silence of those who have failed; 
And the vast silence that covers 

Broken nations and vanquished leaders. 
There is the silence of Lincoln, 

Thinking of the poverty of his youth. 

And the silence of Napoleon 

After Waterloo. 

And the silence of Jeanne D’Arc 

Saying amid the flames, “ Blesséd Jesus ”— 
Revealing in two words all sorrow, all hope, 
And there is the silence of age, 

Too full of wisdom for the tongue to utter it 
In words intelligible to those who have not lived 
The great range of life. 
And there is the silence of the dead. 

If we who are in life cannot speak 

Of profound experiences, 

Why do you marvel that the dead 

Do not tell you of death? 

Their silence shall be interpreted 

As we approach them. 


The work of Robert Frost is well illustrated in Birches, The 
Road Not Taken and The Death of the Hired Man; while Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, perhaps the father and pioneer of all these 
poets of the half-music, is represented by a splendid poem, Flam- 
monde: 

He never told us what he was, 

Of what mischance or other cause, 
Had banished him from better days 

To play the Prince of Castaways. 
Meanwhile he played surpassing well 
A part, for most unplayable; 

In fine, one pauses, half afraid 

To say for certain that he played. 
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Percy Mackaye’s vigorous war poem, The Return of August, 
contrasts interestingly with The White Ships and the Red of Joyce 
Kilmer, where 
i “Nay,” said the scarlet visitor, 

i “Though I sink through the sea 
{ A ruined thing that was a ship 
I sink not as did ye. 
For ye met with your destiny 
By rock or storm or fight, 
q So through the lagging centuries 
i Ye wear your robes of white. 
i But never crashing iceberg 
Nor honest shot of foe, 
i Nor hidden reef has sent me 
The way that I must go. 
My wound that stains the waters, 
My blood that is a flame, 
Bear witness to a loathly deed, 
A deed without a name.” 


In Gayheart, the author, Dana Burnet, shows much of the 
quality that has brought about the success of his recent volume of 
Poems; and in a series of sonnets George Edward Woodberry 
chants of war and peace, culminating thus: 


Whence not unmoved I see the nations form 
From Dover to the fountains of the Rhine, 
A hundred leagues, the scarlet battle line, 
q And by the Vistula great armies swarm, 
A vaster flood; rather my breast grows warm, 
Seeing all peoples of the earth combine 
Under one standard, with one countersign, 
Grown brothers in the universal storm. 


And never through the wide world yet there rang 
A mightier summons! O thou who from the side 
Of Athens and the loins of Cesar sprang, 

Strike, Europe, with half the coming world allied, 
For those ideals for which, since Homer sang, 

The hosts of thirty centuries have died. 


Richard Butler Glaenzer, Hermann Hagerdorn and James Op- 
penheim are also here with vigorous singing of the war and its 
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horrors; while John Gould Fletcher and Walter Conrad Arensberg 
weave exquisite fantasies in the older manner. Witter Bynner 
is represented with an interesting poetical study entitled Passages 
from the New World, and Richard Burton with a striking sonnet 
on Fate. Ridgeley Torrence is credited with The Bird and the 
Tree, whose gloomy quality contrasts strongly with the lines of his 
The Vision of Spring: 


Dove-low waters among the kindled willows 

Then would lift to anoint a dust unsaddened, 
Piercing cries of the spirit from the marshes 

Melt with chorusings sweet upon the hillsides, 
Harplike mysteries called through glowing orchards, 
Shy, invisible laughters from the thickets. 

All that uttered the dream while earth turned heedless 
Then with freshets of song would cool its fever. 


Hills, by Arthur Guiterman, and a triangle of songs by William 
Griffith, make excellent foils for the Franciscan Sunbrowned with 
Toil of Edward F. Garesché, S.J. Benjamin R. C. Low’s lines, 
For the Dedication of a Toy Theatre, have an old-world beauty 
that seems to reproach the boastfulness of the new: 


You, also, looking backward with regret, 

Who catch a glimmer of late childhood yet; 
And you who never wandered, skimped indeed, 
Beyond the borders of this hard world’s need; 
But most, you children, holding in your hearts 
The ways of highest heaven, best of arts 

Be seated here. Yon curtain is the mind: 

Let logic slip, and—laughter is behind. 

Ay laughter, and brave deeds, and hopes come true— 
The old sweet world of fancy, made for you. 
But mark you, disenchantment’s nigh at hand; 
Who ever questions will not understand. 

Look to’t: and, as you love us, we entreat, 

Put off your cares; a smile will buy your seat. 
Ho! actors! come, make ready there within: 
Have up the curtain; let the play begin! 


It remains only to mention Don Marquis’ fine ode, The 
Paradox, and to point out the brilliant charm of Louis Untermeyer’s 
Swimmers, with the lines: 

VOL, CI.—50 
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Then the swift plunge into the cool, green dark— 
‘The windy waters rushing past me, through me, 
Filled with the sense of some heroic lark, 
Exulting in a vigor, clean and roomy. 
Swiftly I rose to meet the feline sea 
That sprang upon me with a hundred claws, 
And grappled, pulled me down, and played with me. 
Then, tense and breathless in the tightening pause, 
When one wave grows into a toppling acre, 
I dived headlong into the foremost breaker. 


Beside the Anthology, Mr. Braithwaite gives us, pp. 183-293, 
his Year Book of American Poetry, containing an index of poets 
and poems in American magazines; a department of reviews of 
“the Best Poetry of 1915:” a list of important publications deal- 
ing with poets and poetry and articles and reviews published dur- 
ing 1915. In appreciating the care and labor that have gone to 
the preparation of these valuable departments, we mark with a 
regretful sigh the absence of the names of Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Marguerite Merington, Maurice Francis Egan, Ina Coolbrith, 
Charles Phillips, Katherine Brégy and Thomas Augustine Daly, 
as well as any reference to the splendid literary series by Father 
James J. Daly, Joyce Kilmer and others, in the pages of America. 

Still there is small room for carping criticism in this handsome 
volume of Mr. Braithwaite’s, which has now become the steady 
product of the New Year’s season, one which the student and critic 
of the years as they pass cannot afford to overlook. To all such 
and to the libraries they are likely to affect in the pursuit of studies, 
we may recommend Mr. Braithwaite’s Anthology of Magazine 
Verse for 1915. 
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NE hundred years have passed since the tumult and up- 
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Ley 2 distant echoes we yet may faintly hear. The energy 
NOS of the First Republic passed the frontiers of France, 
Gos 7 oe and in all the leading nations of Europe woke the 
sword of war. From Corufia to Mount Tabor, and from Alex- 
andria to Moscow, Napoleon’s devoted legions followed his daunt- 
less marshals. But as if Europe and Africa furnished for their 
fame a theatre too confined, they crossed the Atlantic to Espafiola, 
where thousands found hospitable graves. 

Under Toussaint the black Americans won their liberty, only to 
learn that freedom alone cannot prevent a race from sinking into the 
fenlands of despair. A century has shown that not even the friend- 
ship of the world is sufficient to restore their intelligence or to sup- 
port their prosperity. Now, though guided and befriended by a 
powerful state, the Haytians know that freedom is not a cure for 
every ill. That they have enjoyed without restraint. Those were 
unrewarded who brought to the negroes a civilization from the fore- 
most files of time. They were suspected and their gift was spurned. 
In fighting the French the Haytians cut themselves off from a 
boundless source of knowledge, the storehouse of the past. To them 
the generosity or, if one choose so to call it, the weakness of 
France proved a doubtful blessing. It left them free to turn their 
faces from the past, the fountain of their spiritual life, and to 
sound for themselves the shoals in the ocean of time upon which 
they were about to embark. As yet their experience has yielded 
little light. In their despotic Republic the expiring flame of liberty 
rises and falls, and at any moment may go out forever. Whatever 
may be the fate of freedom in that nation, to many Americans 
Hayti resembles a slumbering voicano. 

For a season the French had loosened other chains, and in 
many lands woke pulses of hope, but once more those fetters were 
riveted, and those hopes sank to rest. The tempest of war that for 
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years had swept the face of Europe at last was hushed. Looked at 
carefully its people, dreaming of the rights of man, and believing 
that the sun of his redemption had risen, do not seem to have known 
that from the fields of victory they were drifting toward despair. 

Textbooks tell us that the breath of war purifies the patriot’s 
flames; that even for peaceful pursuits it marshals all the forces 
of the soul. Brave sentiments, we are told, are roused by captive 
cannon and by waving flags, the trophies of ghastly fields. But to 
conquering nations these ensigns of power bring no happiness, for 
this is not the way of heaven. In the whirlwind path of war are 
devastated fields, once gay with nature’s jewelry; blackened homes, 
cherished memorials of peace and love; ruined temples, sanctified 
by the breath of prayer. Of all the activities that fill men’s lives 
on earth war is the most hideous. 

After Waterloo came the reconstruction of Europe. In a 
little while the veteran grew a stranger to the use of arms, the 
husbandman resumed his plow, the artisan took up his half-for- 
gotten trade. In time the process of the seasons brought plenty. 
Again were heard the alarms of war, but a power unseen restrained 
the gathering hosts and once more, like a spectral army, they 
vanished into air. For a sunny hour men were happy. But again 
the lowering clouds foretold a tempest, which broke, and beat and 
raved. The havoc over, peace renewed her reign. Thus have 
alternate war and alarms filled up a century. Except for some 
British interludes, history holds the first Napoleon responsible for 
much of the earlier fighting. 

In the middle period the purpose of Europe was to protect 
the Turk, and associated with him against Russia were Great 
Britain, France and Sardinia. They had done a gallant deed. 
They kept the Turk in Europe. But even nations cannot with im- 
punity sin against civilization, and, sixty years after, all of them 
know his gratitude. 

In the later cycle, 1864, 1866, 1870, the wars were charged to 
Prussia. She was prepared and she was victorious. But the con- 
quests of those years failed to silence international strife, and 
merely served further to inflame ambition. 

In our day the world had attained to the summit of human 
glory. We had surpassed all the ages in grandeur. Since the 
last great war a generation had scarcely passed when Europe’s 
skies were overcast. The rising gale drove on the mustering clouds 
and hid the lights of heaven. The tempest broke pitiless and 
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terrible. The dread war had come with its calamities and its 
horrors. 

The prehistoric methods of the savage still adjudicate our 
differences. It is true that we no longer feast on the vanquished, 
for the world has bidden farewell to human flesh. But men still 
hold carnival at the cost of those that beg and those that starve. 
Filled with ignorance and superstition, as we are often told, and as 
so many believe, the Middle Ages had learned humanity. In the 
harsh world that we know a little of, their chivalry would seem a 
thing of loveliness. But from our troubled planet that foolish weak- 
ness has been banished by the valiant sons of Mars. 

The desolation of provinces, the wreck of kingdoms, and the 
slaughter of armies are the dread tidings reported by eighteen months 
of war, calamities still heightened by the march of pestilence and 
famine. As tame spectators of these direful woes, what have 
Americans done and what have they resolved to do to keep from 
their own land similar scenes of slaughter? Are they, too, destined 
to tread the fields of grief? 

If we attempt to pierce the future, we see nothing clearly, but 
dimly revealed are signs of things that are appalling. The events 
to come are wrapped in puzzling shadows. Then it is vain to ques- 
tion, for from our vision divine wisdom has concealed the book 
of fate. In a word, it is idle to interrogate the future; its 
mysteries are its own. The past alone is ours. Science, which 
has charted the ocean and the skies, has likewise for us unrolled 
the scroll of history. Little wisdom is needed to read therein and 
to learn its lessons. Our land has not been free from strife. In 
fact, great and small, we have felt the sorrows and known the 
tragedies of many wars. 

The first and greatest of our Presidents, wise though he was 
and just, found himself compelled to enforce the law at the point 
of the bayonet. The Whisky Rebellion, most formidable in Penn- 
sylvania, called for settlement. The founder of the political party 
which at this moment guides our destinies, recommended in deal- 
ing with lawless men the employment of gentle methods. In other 
words, Jefferson advised his chief to send into Pennsylvania a 
small force. Hamilton, who knew that a few battalions would be 
resisted, and that bloodshed would follow, urged the sending of 
an army so strong that folly itself would refrain from opposition. 
The wisdom of the counsel was perceived and adopted. Fifteen 
thousand troops entered the troubled region. Their very presence 
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overawed the “ Whisky Boys; ”’ in a few months order was restored 
and no blood was shed. There was felt but little bitterness toward 
the new Government, which had shown at once its strength and its 
clemency. 

The lesson to be learned from the conduct of Washington is 
that the possession of power need not close the door on mercy; 
that a policy of economy, for the purpose of turning a minority 
into a majority party, or for any transient object whatever, would 
have given a local habitation to anarchy, an example that would 
have been dangerous if not fatal to the feeble Government. 

But, knowing the general poverty, Washington had twice at- 
tempted, and with disastrous results, to deal gently with the In- 
dians in the old Northwest. We know the fate of Harmar and of 
St. Clair. Necessity forced the President to call upon General 
Wayne, a real soldier, and for the emergency to assemble a real 
army. But Wayne was too wise to lead recruits against crafty 
Indians. Month after month he drilled them in the elements of 
tactics and in forest fighting. In fact, the settlers thought him 
mad. After that perfect preparation, which should have preceded 
the trouble, he met the red men at Fallen Timbers. Those tribes 
troubled the frontiersmen no more. Are these small-scale ex- 
periences known to the American people? Not to many of the 
voters harangued by those who advocate defencelessness, nor, per- 
haps, to all the guileless orators themselves. 

It may be contended that without preparation all America’s 
great wars were crowned with success. This acquaintance with the 
history of the United States is gained from anniversary orations, 
whose primary object is entertainment, or from schoolbooks, which 
generally aim at inculcating patriotism, and omit much that is non- 
heroic. Let us examine in outline America’s four great wars, 
namely, the War for Independence, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, and the Civil War. 

The thirteen colonies which England conquered or settled 
united in 1765 to secure a redress of grievances. Nine years later 
necessity recommended their closer union. Seeing that protests 
were unavailing, it was deemed prudent to begin the formation of 
an army, and in some colonies there came into existence companies 
of minutemen; also committees of correspondence and committees 
of safety. When finally, by the policy and the act of England, war 
began, the Government was without an army, a navy, or a revenue. 
Thus equipped the patriots of that era challenged the mistress of 
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the seas and the arbitress of Europe. But into their ultimate 
success there entered, as we shall see, many elements unforeseen. 

The lack of a stable army, especially at the outset, was a 
source of the greatest embarrassment to General Washington; the 
lack of even a small American navy made it possible for England 
safely to transport to her colonies troops by thousands and by 
tens of thousands. During the autumn of 1775 and the following 
winter, Washington, who had ammunition only for defence, was 
compelled helplessly to watch the movements of the British in 
Boston. When, however, a little more had been collected, he drove 
them forever from that city. 

A powerful fleet gave to General Howe his undoubted suc- 
cesses on Long Island and on Manhattan Island. With it troops 
could easily be landed from the Hudson or the East River in the 
rear of the American army; hence Washington’s retirement north- 
ward. The retreat across New Jersey need not be rehearsed. The 
genius of Washington turned that disastrous campaign into vic- 
tory at Trenton. The battle of Princeton, in the early days of 
1777, was followed by the march to Morristown. Later there came 
from the North tidings of the victory at Saratoga. To what extent 
the successes gained were due to the supplies sent by Beaumarchais 
we shall probably never know. But if on this point there is room 
for doubt, there can be none concerning the extent of the assistance 
of France after February, 1778, for that is a matter of record. 

Let it be assumed that Colonel George Rogers Clark would 
have completed his winning of the West without the assistance of 
Father Gibault, the loan of Francois Vigo, the aid of the French 
volunteers, or the encouragement of the Spanish Governor beyond 
the Mississippi. Let us set it all down to the credit of Vir- 
ginian enterprise and Virginian gallantry, and they cannot easily be 
overpraised, yet the followers of Clark were from boyhood inured to 
exposure and trained to marksmanship. That is, they could march 
and shoot. Connected with this brilliant exploit were forces not 
Anglo-American. 

When in the early summer of 1778 the British abandoned 
Philadelphia, perhaps the step was recommended quite as much 
by a rumor of the departure from Europe of a French fleet as by 
the activity of General Washington, whose army during the -pre- 
ceding winter had shivered at Valley Forge. Again, when the 
British in New York were meditating a descent on Rhode Island, 
the actual arrival of a French fleet put them on the defensive. 
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Perhaps no one will deny that the victory at Yorktown, Octo- 
ber, 1781, ended England’s hope of a successful conclusion of the 
war. But Cornwallis would have escaped almost unscathed if his 
return to New York had not been prevented by the presence of a 
powerful French fleet under Count de Grasse and a part of the 
French army under the Marquis de St. Simon. In this trying 
situation what neutralized the activity of the British fleet? One 
squadron had long been given employment by the Spaniards in the 
Mexican Gulf, for in 1779 Spain declared war on England. By 
General Bernardo Galvez, British troops also were occupied in the 
West Indies and in the Floridas. Under Count de Grasse and 
Count Guichen thirty-four or thirty-five of the best battleships afloat 
had assembled to renew the fight with the British fleet, which after 
being beaten by Grasse had prudently sailed for New York. The 
surrender of Cornwallis was inevitable. 

From an early stage of the war Washington was convinced 
that a strong fleet would soon bring victory. In the very hour 
that France sent a victorious one, the end of the long struggle was 
in sight. The lack of a navy had greatly lengthened the duration 
of the war. 

In addition to the assistance of France, up to that time the 
greatest ever rendered by one nation to another, the advantage that 
resulted from Spain’s war with England, as well as England’s war 
with Holland, made success certain. Moreover, the King of France 
had loaned to the new Republic generous sums. Spain too had 
furnished a little, and, when the military phase of the war had 
ended, Holland assisted with money, as during the war she had 
made it easy for American ships to get supplies at St. Eustatius, 
one of her West Indian possessions. Prussia, which had been ac- 
customed to act with England, not only rendered her no assistance, 
but by diplomatic pressure urged Holland, as earlier she had urged 
France, to enter the war on the side of America. In brief, the 
rebellious colonies won their independence by the gallantry of their 
soldiers, the military genius of their Commander-in-Chief, and the 
assistance of Spain, France and Holland. There had been almost 
no preparation, and but for unexpected assistance American inde- 
pendence might not have been won in 1781. That might have re-. 
warded the efforts of a later generation. In the Revolutionary 
War, therefore, Great Britain did not fight the United States alone, 
but the United States in concert with three strong European powers. 

The statesman who recommended the sending of an inex- 
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pensive force against the “ Whisky Boys” was elected President 
in 1800, and soon after inauguration commenced his memorable 
experiments on the navy, of which for eight years he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His gunboat policy is valuable as one to be 
avoided rather than to be imitated. By Albert Gallatin, his able 
Secretary, Jefferson was informed that war was inevitable, and was 
told that a perseverance in his paternal embargo system would result 
in an empty treasury. That prediction was fulfilled to the letter, 
though it happened toward the close of President Madison’s first 
term. By submitting to a succession of indignities Jefferson had 
avoided war, but the American character had not altogether escaped 
contempt. 

No injury, no affront could provoke the Government into con- 
sidering measures of defence. It seems not to have been executive 
spirit that finally led Madison to recommend a declaration of war 
against England. Perhaps, though the suspicion is not susceptible 
of mathematical proof, it was the desire for a second term. While 
war had long been feared, there was no preparation for such a 
contingency. Though Great Britain was engaged in a mighty 
struggle with Napoleon, the greatest military leader of all time, 
she found an opportunity with a handful of Canadians and a 
fringe of her navy to humiliate the United States. Captains like 
MacDonough did not receive their warrants from President Jef- 
ferson or his successor. In their eyes commissions in the navy were 
new items of expense. Once more was Great Britain forced silently 
to submit to the demands of the United States, but again she was 
embarrassed by another war. 

After ali, it was, perhaps, fortunate that Wellington with 
eighty thousand men was at Waterloo and not at Plattsburg. But 
even the presence of the Iron Duke could not have saved the fleet 
of the gallant Downie. However, it will be admitted that Welling- 
ton would not have been courtmartialed for cowardice and incom- 
petency as was Prevost. Doubtless the British army would have 
completed the journey down the Hudson to New York. Was there 
no element of luck in the final victory? Not every nation has had 
a Napoleon for a partner, if not an ally. 

Certain microscopic eyes afterward discovered a wastage at 
West Point. Why support at considerable expense an academy for 
the training of army officers, when every township in the United 
States had its school where one might “cipher” to cube root and 
mensuration? It was seriously proposed, in the long. interval of 
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peace after 1815, to abolish the United States Military Academy. 
What saved the institution is by no means clear, but in the course 
of a few years the war with Mexico showed its inestimable value. 
The “ peculiar institution ” of the South had forced a war with the 
sister Republic. In the victories that followed West Point graduates 
had no slight share. If officers equally efficient had commanded 
the hosts of Mexico, the result might have been postponed and 
the cost of success far greater. 

The war for Southern independence, 1861-1865, was no ex- 
ception to those of former times, for both its duration and magni- 
tude were chiefly due to lack of preparation. By a singular policy 
the Government was poor in an era of increasing wealth, and by 
reason of the employment in high office of disloyal men the vessels 
of the navy had been sent to distant seas, the nearest warship 
being at Vera Cruz. By a knowledge of the probable time when 
trouble would begin, certain States arranged for the purchase of 
weapons from the Federal arsenals. The presence in every bureau 
of officials whose affections were otherwhere gave to conspirators 
early intelligence of all the plans of Government. Not only was 
the navy dispersed, but it was hoped by the resignation of its 
officers the army would be demoralized, and demoralized it was. 
Like the army and navy the civil service was turned awry. Officials 
subverted their posts to a hostile power. 

Is our present revenue policy more nearly adequate to national 
emergencies than was that of 1860? In our time would it be im- 
possible to destroy the efficiency of the navy? Are all employees 
of Government more loyal now than were those of 1860? Is every 
plan of battleship, gun, and fort as great a mystery as the identity 
of the man in the iron mask? But the problem of our time is not 
whether the army is equal to any possible emergency, whether the 
navy is to be increased in size and efficiency, or whether officials 
generally are loyal to the Government of the United States. The 
question of the moment seems to be concerned not with the security 
of this country, but, it is feared, with the welfare of some faction. 

Modest, compared with the military establishments of the great 
European powers, as would be our proposed new army and navy, 
the additional cost would doubtless be felt by many citizens as no 
slight addition to the present burden of taxation. Should our 
Government adopt a policy similar to that in contemplation; will 
the people derive from those new charges benefits at all commen- 
surate with the cost? Is it reasonably to be feared that our 
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Government will inaugurate a system of taxation which will con- 
tinue through endless years and bring no blessings to those who 
bear it? All our experience has shown that when the danger will 
have passed, the burden will be removed. If the citizen does not 
abdicate, by a failure to exercise his political rights, he can easily 
alter or entirely change a policy deemed prudent when the world 
was mad. In America there is little difference of opinion concern- 
ing war. All wise men Would avoid its costs as well as its 
calamities. Many there are, indeed, who would thrive in that grim 
trade, and those would welcome it, but they would not be found 
in marching regiments. So desirable is peace that some would de- 
fend it with a fortress of gold. 

No statistician has accurately estimated the cost of the Civil 
War, and for years to come none can do so. Half a century after 
its commencement our Government was still paying in pensions 
more than one hundred and fifty million dollars a year. Though 
the ranks of the veterans are growing thinner, many of them have 
an expectancy of years, and to those fortunate survivors payments 
will continue cheerfully to be made. 

If we generously estimate the number of slaves in 1860 at 
four million, and assume that the Federal Government had offered 
for them one thousand dollars per head, an exceedingly high price, 
the cost of buying them from their owners would have amounted to 
only four billion dollars. That would have been thought by the 
physicians of the state, economists and statesmen, a staggering 
burden, yet it is only a small part of what the war actually cost. 
Expensive is the tribunal in which Mars presides. 

The battles of the Civil War, compared with those that mark 
a modern one, were but as skirmishes between outposts. Yet even 
their lists of casualties were long and sorrowful. So stupendous 
would be the cost of a war with any great nation, that from our 
favored land prosperity would be banished for generations. His- 
tory, which oftentimes sustains hope, gives no guarantee that the 
most upright official conduct will insure a continuance of peace. 
It does, indeed, inform us that America’s preference for neutrality 
has seldom been in harmony with the interested policies of European 
powers, and it clearly teaches us that the knowledge that we are 
prepared to exclude from this hemisphere such ruin as reigns in 
Europe, would cause even the mightiest to hesitate before at- 
tempting to disturb our repose. 
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GLENMALURE. 
BY ROSA MULHOLLAND GILBERT. 


A WORLD-SONG in the running water: 
“Red am I with the red of slaughter, 
When storm and torrent sweep the Glen 


I mourn the fate of gallant men. 


“T wash their graves and keep them green— 
Prankt with the flowers of golden sheen, 
I chant their praise when summer is kind, 


I keen for them on the winter wind. 


“T run, I rush to the cleansing sea 
And wash me clean in the wave of the free, 
Yet still am I red with the red of blood 


In valley shadow, in mountain flood. 


“ Michael Dwyer still sits in his chair, 
On the red rock up the mountain there, 
And the roofless barrack with eyes of hale 
Stares at him from the heart of the vale. 


“Tt threats me as I hurry along 
For the mindfulness of my ceaseless song, 
But I will sing when stone on stone 


The baleful walls to dust are gone. 


“ Will sing of the patriot hearts that bled, 
Slaughtered to dye my waters red, 
Will sing and sing to the souls of men 


My world-song from an Irish glen. 
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“Men of to-day ye are cold and tame, 
Care not for praise, care not for blame, 
Go count your sheep in the mountain cave 


And feed your kine on the heroes’ grave. 


“ No more to your crags the eagle clings, 
On Lug-na-cullia he spreads his wings, 
The rabbit thrives, and the wily fox 


Lives at ease in his hole in the rocks. 


“ Some of your old men brood as I, 
Talk of the brave awhile, and die! 
The young are fleeing to happier lands 
Where’s room for souls and where’s work for hands.” 


Only the river, only the river 

That knows no death and will sing forever, 
Only the ever-running water, 

Running red with the red of slaughter, 


Hears the battlecry of the brave 

Ringing from the patriot’s grave, 

And winds it into a water-song, 

The song of all days that will live world-long. 

















TRANSMIGRATION. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 
PART II. 
Fifteen Years Afterwards. 
CHAPTER V. 


SIE “new member,” known familiarly as “the ugliest 
Ny] man on the floor,” leaned back in his chair and looked 
i] around the House of Representatives with small interest. 
His eyes had circumnavigated the room so often while 
the gentleman from some unpronounceable Indian town 
had been talking. The “ new member ” wondered at the 
Speaker’s patience. Why did he not stop the little man with his 
provincial platitudes; or why could not the loquacious one talk to the 
stenographer alone, and then his speech could pass in the Congressional 
Record without discomfort to an unwilling audience? It occurred to 
him that he could at least reduce the audience, and rising, he 
walked quickly up the green carpeted aisle. 

At the door a page met him holding out a woman’s card. The 
“new member ” looked at it indifferently, then his expression changed 
to one of half fear, and he put his hand up to a long scar on his cheek 
as if he placed dependence on his disfigurement, and for a moment he 
stopped to consult a small mirror that hung behind a screen. The 
image reassured him. He was a man of forty-two, but he looked 
older than his years; his hair and pointed beard were almost white, 
and his face, bronzed by much out-door living, made their whiteness 
more apparent; the scar on his left cheek had drawn one of his eyes 
downward. For a long time he had thought that he would lose the 
sight of that eye, and the relief he had experienced in its preserva- 
tion destroyed all dismay at the distortion. 

As he entered the ante-room a slim girlish figure rose to greet 
him. The “new member” knew nothing of women’s clothes, but he 
received the vague impression that his present visitor’s hat and coat 
were entirely out of style; the coat was short and tight fitting. Though 
he realized his own helplessness to analyze anything so amazing as 
feminine fashion, it troubled him to feel that this girl was shabby, 
for he was keen enough to observe that her black gloves had worn 
white at the finger tips. 
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“I am Miss Polly Maxen,” she began nervously, “ and I believe I 
have come to the wrong place. I should have gone to your office 
rooms in the new building across the street. You are Mr. 
Walcott?” 

He hesitated a moment, “ Yes, I am Mr. Walcott,” his voice 
sounded strange and far away. 

“ And I’ve come to the wrong place?” she asked again. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that,” he smiled faintly, “if you really 
wanted to see me. If you had gone across the street you might have 
had to wait a long time.” 

The smile reassured her. “I thought perhaps my coming here was 
unusual.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he smiled broadly now; “I don’t know 
anything more about this place than a Fiji Islander, and I’m trying 
to keep people from catching on to the fact. You see I’ve only been in 
Washington two weeks, and I believe—I believe I’m sorry I came.” 

She was disconcerted now, for in some way his regret seemed to 
be connected with her. - 

“ Why—you mean you have received so many applications for 
positions?” 

He saw how he had blundered, “ No, not that, but I believe there’s 
more room to breathe out West. I lived in the East—once—long 
ago—too long to remember, for I’ve spent fifteen years trying to 
forget.” 

She looked at him in some bewilderment, the interview had de- 
parted so far from a business basis. No doubt he had met with some 
fearful railroad accident traveling in the East—the long scar seemed 
to prove it. Her sympathetic imagination pictured him in a hospital, 
far away from friends and kindred, undergoing great physical suf- 
fering. No wonder he had tried to forget an experience that had left 
him disfigured for life. 

“T should think you would like it here,” she said struggling to 
relieve the silence. 

“Would you?” his eyes were very kind, “then perhaps I shall. 
Washington is a beautiful city, so uncommercial, so perhaps I shall 
like it if you say so.” 

There was another awkward pause; Polly wondered what she 
should say next. 

“Mrs Bolivar sent me to you,” she began again abruptly. He 
seemed strangely amazed at the announcement. 

“Why, do you know Mrs. Bolivar? ” 

“Well, I’ve met her only once. She gave me a little note of in- 
troduction, and I lost it on the way, but really I don’t think it can 
make much difference, for Mrs. Bolivar hardly knows me; anything 
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she could say about me was mere politeness. I think I remember the 
words perfectly. ‘This is to introduce you to Miss Maxen who is 
badly in need of work. Can you find a corner for her in any of your 
slummy undertakings?’ That was all, and to tell the truth it worried 
me a little. What could she mean by ‘slummy undertakings? ” 

He laughed aloud. “ That’s only a picturesque phrase for charity 
work.” 

“But I don’t want charity,” she interrupted. “It was only work— 
some sort of work,” she repeated with a little touch of despair. Her 
face had flushed, and her brown eyes, always her chief beauty, looked 
luminous and full of pain. | 

The ugliest member was studying her with intent interest. Her 
nervousness worried him. 

“ Haven’t you—anything?” he asked. 

“ Nothing now,” she answered, “ mother had a small annuity, but 
the company failed. I must get work somewhere.” 

“Ts your mother in town?” 

“No, mother is at home. We live in a small town in Virginia. 
I came to Washington last week in the hope that I could get a govern- 
ment clerkship, but that seems impossible, there have been so many 
appointments from my State. Mrs. Bolivar said you had many in- 
terests, associations and—things,” she ended weakly. 

“T’ll hunt one up for you,” he said hopefully. “Some kind of 
a ‘thing.’” 

“Oh, thank you. Would you like some sort of a recommenda- 
tion?” 

“ Recommendation!” he repeated as if the suggestion was ab- 
surd. 

Polly was a trifle dazed by his startling manner. “I thought it 
was usual to ask for them,” she ventured. 

“Well, perhaps, yes of course. Leave the recommendation if you 
choose, but I thought Mrs. Bolivar’s was lost.” He prided himself that 
this explanation canceled his former mistake. ‘‘ Who else has recom- 
mended you?” Certainly the last question sounded dispassionate 
enough. 

“ Judge Frankfort.” 

“ What! that old man still sitting in judgment?” 

“Why do you know him? ” 

“Well I should—” he paused. He was again on dangerous 
ground. He had no right to recollections. ‘He was a friend of 
my father’s, years ago; his name is very familiar,” he added awk- 
wardly. 

“Yes, of course, he is very well known here in Washington. I 
thought a letter from him might help, and I’ll leave my own card with 
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my address. I’m staying with some cousins. I often wonder what 
Southern people would do without cousins.” 

“They are a convenience,” he admitted. “I don’t believe I 
was ever good enough to mine.” 

“Mine have been very kind and have asked me to stay indefinitely, 
but of course I can’t. My grandfather used to say that hospitality in 
the South was such a disproportioned virtue that it had grown to be a 
vice.” 

He was glad to see her at her ease once more. ‘I believe I’d 
agree to that. I’ve seen them arrive by the carriage load, babies and 
nurses and go-carts and trunks.” 

“ Oh, I think it was delightful when we could afford it,” she said, 
“ but we’ve had to grow so skimpy, we have nothing left but traditions, 
and you Western men know how hard it is to live up to traditions.” 

“But as long as you don’t have to live on them.” 

“ But that’s the trouble. We try to make cake by our grand- 
mother’s receipts with most of the good things left out.” 

“ Well that’s a stunt worth knowing,” he said gravely. “So many 
of us are trying to live that way.” 

“Live? ” 

“ Like, like cakes, with the good things left out. A little monoto- 
nous, don’t you think? ” 

6é Very.” 

“We'll see what we can do to remedy it.” 

“You are very good.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not. Don’t be grateful. If I can do anything, don’t 
thank me. Now that’s understood, I owe you more than I can ever 
pay. Just tell yourself that until you believe it.” 

She regarded him again with wonder. Mrs. Bolivar had fore- 
warned her that Mr. Walcott was “ unusual,” but Polly was not pre- 
pared for the rapid changes in his manner; one moment he seemed 
so gruff and unapproachable, the next so full of sympathy and gentle- 
ness, and one or two of his remarks seemed to show that he had 
some bewildering knowledge of her past. 

“T’m sure it would be very strange not to thank you.” 

“ Then let’s be strange. Why not?” 

She smiled wanly. “Well, I don’t exactly know why not, 
except that one ought to be grateful.” 

“ But we needn’t be like everybody else.” 

“cs No.” 

“ Besides I think you’re different.” 

This was too personal for Polly’s Southern upbringing. What 
did he mean? Even Polly, in her narrow experience, had known many 
flirtations to begin with those very words, like the familiar opening of 
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a well-read book. The next obvious question was, “ How am I dif- 
ferent ”—and the answer might be hair or eyes or heart or soul—the 
details made no difference—when personalities had once begun. 

But the “new member” seemed oblivious to his indiscretion, 
though he still stared at her in that confusing way of his. She felt 
that she must bring the interview to some sort of a conclusion. 

“I’m afraid I have imposed upon you too long,” she began a trifle 
stiffly, “ you have been very kind. Here is the judge’s letter. Now 
I'll go.” 

He did not try to detain her, but after she had gone he won- 
dered why he had not. There were so many questions he wanted to 
ask her, and he had practically dismissed her, fearing his own power 
to keep up the deception, for it was the first time in all the fifteen 
years of his voluntary banishment that Jim Thompson had ever en- 
countered anyone closely connected with his past. He ought not to 
have come to Washington. It was too near to his own old home. 
Of course Polly did not recognize him, she was but a child when he 
had gone away, and she would not notice even a resemblance. The 
night of the fire seemed very close to him, and the strange feeling of re- 
lief that was almost exultation, when he turned his back upon the 
blackened ruins of his home to start anew. He remembered that 
he had only forty dollars in his pocket when he passed through the 
deserted depot to buy his ticket to New York. The new sensation 
he experienced when he began to count his pennies, to regulate his 
meals, so that he might have enough to pay his way in the steerage 
to Liverpool. And he was not altogether unhappy on that voyage in 
spite of the stuffy sleeping quarters, the sickening odors, the meagre 
food, the squalor of his fellow-passengers. The steamer seemed such 
a big safe shelter in which to make a new beginning. All day he 
watched the receding waters, conscious of that restfulness which is 
born of the restlessness of the sea. Sinking suns, panoramic mix- 
tures of color, stretches of quivering sea and sky, white moonlight 
and widths of stars. How easy in a vast world to lose oneself. How 
impotent he seemed. How useless his past striving. The ship’s doc- 
tor was very kind, and showed much concern for the burn upon his 
face. 

“Tt will be long in healing and it will leave a disfiguring scar. 
I doubt if your best friends will know you.” 

He had tried to conceal a smile. Truly fate was propitious to a 
man trying to lose his identity. But what did the past matter? 
What did anything matter—with the encircling water around him, the 
sweeping oblivious sea. Silent as to its tragic secrets of hoarded 
treasure, passive to its buried dead, boundless, unfathomed, unchange- 
able with the years. Only the rising and falling of the tides in the 
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end as in the beginning. Facing a formless power gigantic in its 
strength, a deep sense of humility haunted him. How puny seemed 
all individual accomplishment or failure! 

A week of perfect calm and then his mind, quickened by the rest, 
awoke at first to a sense of pain. He had forgotten to use the lotion 
that the doctor had given him, and his face was worse, much worse; 
one of his eyes was endangered. Suffering and bandaged he excited 
the sympathy of his fellow-passengers. Heretofore he had seemed to 
have no place among them, his clothes were better than theirs, his 
speech was not the same, his forced friendliness showed a lack of 
interest, but now they clustered around him, urged by the great 
leveller of pain, a thing that their own experience had made them 
heed to sympathize. Blinded and bandaged he felt the need of hu- 
man companionship, and they, hoping to cheer him, poured out their 
hearts’ histories. Most of them were returning to acknowledge their 
failure in this land of promise. They talked with primitive sim- 
plicity and the invalid listened on, conscious of an unexpected pleasure 
in their confidences. In his business relations with the poor, he had 
known that their world was so remote from his, and his manner, 
while it charmed them, was apart from real feeling. His clients were 
but stepping stones to the pedestal of his own supremacy. But now 
as he heard these pitiful stories of hope, privation, despair, the ques- 
tion of power with which the sea had confronted him seemed answered 
in this cry of man’s need for man. Unconsciously, slowly, a resolu- 
tion began to form itself in his mind, not with the force of a com- 
pelling vocation, but strengthening with the days. 

When he landed at Liverpool he was penniless, but with a new- 
born sense of liberty he applied for a place as a dockhand. The 
prospective employer took account of the great physical strength 
which the new immigrant seemed to embody, and he engaged him 
at once, refusing a crowd of wizen-faced, ragged men who whined 
for work. 

Down in the heart of the great city which battens itself on 
thoughts of its own prosperity, Jim Thompson saw woe unspeakable. 
Crowds of children with heaven’s innocence dead in their wide hungry 
eyes, upright sober men idle, hollow-cheeked and sluggish, grown in- 
different to starvation; pestilential places called homes; mothers, too 
wan to heed their babies’ cries, confronted by white signs nailed to 
the rotting walls by the Board of Health, warning them that certain 
infantile diseases are caused by dirt and lack of care, and these in 
narrow reeking streets where space is begrudged to the sunlight. 
Beer shops, pawn shops everywhere invited the desperate. 

It was here that Jim Thompson’s resolution was fully formed. 
He was animated by no saint-like spirit of sacrifice. It was his old 
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strong business instinct reasserting itself, not for selfish mercenary 
motives, but in his desire to right flagrant business wrongs practised 
upon the poor. His active intelligence had claimed this outlet, and 
this was but the beginning. Every day he realized, with a sort of 
grateful enthusiasm, that this part of the world needed him, this 
squalid, unquestioning part that accepts all life’s drudgery and asks 
no man’s antecedents. 

From a dock hand he had been advanced to a clerkship. He left 
his own lodgings and penetrated further down into the slums. Up 
Lime Kiln Lane off Scotland Yard to join forces with an old priest 
who had established a modest clubhouse, where the poor could find 
warmth and light and shelter and innocent recreation; the priest was 
too old, too wise to be surprised by the requests or motives of strange 
humanity. He welcomed Jim Thompson as a valuable recruit de- 
manding no explanations. As the months went on, Jim Thompson 
began to realize his own power—not the old power that money had 
give him—but the force of his will, his judgment, his capacity for 
leadership in this world of ignorant poverty, and he began to ask 
himself: were not conditions in his own country as pitiable as the 
ones he had found here? Why should he work among aliens when 
America, in optimistic heedlessness, was building a bulwark of misery 
as great as England’s own. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. Bolivar had arrived in Washington in a chaotic whirl of 
boxes, trunks, furniture and babies. Mrs. Bolivar’s traveling was 
always cyclonic; the fact that her husband, Alexander C. Bolivar, had 
been elected to the Senate was not of such monumental importance 
as the packing of the six small Bolivars, who reduced the world to 
such a state of clamorous confusion that all political problems seemed 
to be mere abstractions hardly worth consideration. 

Fifteen years before Mrs. Bolivar, then Miss Fanny Mattingly, 
had graduated with the highest honors that her college could confer 
upon her, but that period seemed very remote. So many babies had 
filled the interim that it was difficult to believe that there ever was a 
time when they had no existence. She had a keen appreciation of her 
husband’s ability, but she had little time to express her sympathy or 
understanding, for the six small Bolivars submerged her. 

Bred on a broad Western plain, a Washington house, wedged 
in between two others, was too small a place for their stamping 
ground. They amused themselves falling down the soft, carpeted 
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stairs, ducking one another in the bathtub, clambering over the neigh- 
bor’s fences and fighting in the big nursery. All day Mrs. Bolivar 
seemed to be kept busy bandaging bumped heads, holding cold com- 
presses to bleeding noses, drying the ducked ones, and applying hot 
water bottles to little stomachs that rebelled at the number of green 
apples stowed surreptitiously away in them. Every week two or 
three of the servants gave notice and left with astonishing prompt- 
ness, apparently indifferent to the high wages the Senator persuasively 
offered. Once the butler forgot his studied pose of aloofness, and 
turning the Bolivar twins upside down he spanked them soundly 
when he found that they had adroitly slipped a piece of ice down 
the back of his new livery. The Senator arrived in time to witness 
the chastisement, and after a short mental struggle between his 
parental affection and his judicial sense, justice conquered, and he 
retired as quietly as he had come. 

Into this household the “ ugliest member ” came with a proposi- 
tion. Mrs. Bolivar was in the library pouring tea for the Senator. 
It was five o’clock, the only quiet hour of the day, the only time in 
which the babies were barred out. 

“Walcott,” said the Senator cordially coming forward as his 
friend unannounced entered the doorway, “ we haven’t seen you for 
a week. I thought you had begun to number us among the useless 
plutocrats and cut our acquaintance.” 

“ All men are frauds,” said Mrs. Bolivar, holding out her plump 
hand to him. “ You told us that we were the only friends you had 
in Washington.” 

“My absence doesn’t prove the contrary,” he said smiling, as 
he took the cup she gave him. “This chair is always such a sur- 
prising luxury,” and he sank down into a deep sleepy hollow. “ It’s 
a curse to be so long-legged, so few chairs seem to fit.” 

“Oh, you poor bachelors,” mocked Mrs. Bolivar. “ Why is it 
that in these enlightened days of decorators and bachelor apartments a 
man seems so incapable of taking care of himself?” 

“They’re not,” said the Senator teasingly. “ We married men 
know better. Walcott is too strenuous to be comfortable. He has 
all the asceticism of the anchorite in the desert. How many paupers 
are you supporting at present?” 

“Don’t let him get statistical,’ begged Mrs. Bolivar. “ Let’s 
gossip.” 

“T’m willing,” replied Walcott. ‘“ How are the babies?” 

“Now really,” protested his hostess, “the babies are adorable 
and they were all whole when I left them ten minutes ago, but I 
didn’t mean to carry the conversation to the nursery. I know and you 
know that there are millions of babies in the world besides mine. I 
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may be narrow, but I don’t take any special interest in knowing how 
many teeth my neighbor’s baby has or whether the painful process 
gave the child chills or convulsions, so I don’t expect other people 
to take that minute interest in mine. Everybody knows that babies 
have been teething since the beginning of time. When I said gossip 
I meant nice little bits of scandal. My interest is psychological not 
malicious.” 

“ A wise man never explains,” said her husband parenthetically. 

“But I’m speaking of the wise woman. Did you ever reflect 
how much of a woman’s conversation is made up of explanations? ” 

“She has so many things to excuse,” said the Senator, his 
eyes twinkling. 

“ Come, come,” said Walcott, “I always feel rather left out when 
you two begin to try to be clever at each other’s expense. It would be 
traitorous to adopt a feminine point of view, and ungallant to as- 
sume a masculine. Don’t leave me sitting on the fence.” 

“Then why don’t you talk,” suggested Mrs. Bolivar. “Give an 
account of yourself for the last seven days.” 

“Oh, you can guess,” said the Senator, stretching himself on the 
long davenport, “I suspect he’s buying a coal yard.” 

“A coal yard?” 

“Tt’s a pet hobby of his—help the poor to coal at wholesale 
rates. Then he’s secretly trying to start an insurance and sick benefit 
society on a philanthropic business basis.” 

“Philanthropic business basis,” repeated Mrs. Bolivar. “It sounds 
alliterative, but can a business be philanthropic?” 

“That remains to be seen,” answered Walcott good-naturedly. 

“ Remains is a good word,” said the Senator. ‘“ That’s all that 
will be left of you.” 

Mrs. Bolivar frowned upon him. “ Alexander is never serious,” 
she said, “except when he’s sitting in the Senate, and then he’s so 
very serious that he refuses to laugh at the stray jokes that occasionally 
come halting from a colleague’s brain.” 

Walcott handed back his cup for more tea. “I wish there was 
more laughter in the world,” he said. 

“ Dear me is that intended for cynicism or despair?” 

“Neither, I was thinking of someone. I was wondering how I 
was going to broach the real object of my visit.” 

“You see,” said the Senator, lazily lighting a cigar and handing 
the box to Walcott, “ you see, Fanny, that we are not the objects. I 
was lying here flattering myself we were.” 

“You are the main ones. I want you to help me out of a diffi- 
culty.” 

“Is it a deep difficulty?” asked Mrs. Bolivar. “Behold two scaling 
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ladders. I’m ready to do anything that doesn’t require a large amount 
of time. Time is at a premium ever since my two nurses left on the 
same day. I don’t blame them much, the twins dropped a cake of 
soap in the coffee pot and buttered their toast with vaseline. You 
know I should dote on slumming. People are so much more inter- 
esting without the sham and the shame of the convention, but I’ve 
started my career in Washington as a social outlaw. I haven’t re- 
turned half my visits, and Alec talks. about ‘social obligations’ which 
is a polite way of telling me to placate his constituents. I wish the 
days were forty-eight hours long. Now tell us what the object is.” 

Walcott narrowed his eyes as if he were choosing his words with 
the greatest of care. “‘ First, where did you meet Miss Maxen?” 

“Miss Maxen! I never saw her in my life until two days ago. 
She called on Alec looking for work; he was busy, so I, with my usual 
impetuosity, sent her to you. I thought she was very pretty and would 
suit you—matrimonially.” 

“There’s Western frankness for you,” laughed her husband. 
“Don’t you know that all women are born matchmakers? They make 
their own, and then they try their hands on other people. You can’t 
trust them.” 

“ Matchmaking is a very laudable avocation,” said Mrs. Rolivar, 
sugaring her tea. “ Why not? I’m tired of hearing about the economic 
independence of women, they don’t want it.” 

“Don’t want what?” 

“ Independence.” 

“ They talk an awful lot about it then,” mused her husband mak- 
ing circles of smoke in the air. 

“ Of course we talk an ‘awful lot,’” repeated his wife. “It’s the 
fashion to go in for careers, but we all mean to drop them as soon 
as the right man appears.” 

“ But suppose he doesn’t come?” 

“Then we frequently take the wrong one—half the time just 
to escape from our choosen careers.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Walcott. 

“Then how do you account for the unhappy marriages?” 

“T don’t try to account for them,” he smiled. “ What makes you 
so disloyal to your sex to-day?” 

“To tell the truth I’m tired of them. The modern girl seems 
so restless, so dissatisfied, so feverish. Years ago they stayed at home 
and were a comfort and help. Think of the samplers they left be- 
hind them.” 

“ Samplers—what is a sampler?” he asked helplessly. 

“Fancy work on an atrocious scale, willow trees and epitaphs in 
cross stitch.” 
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“ And you consider them a desirable antidote for restlessness?” 
asked Walcott dryly. 

“Very desirable.” 

Her husband laughed aloud. “My mind is bewildered by the 
lady’s logic. Do you suppose Penelope did samplers? ” 

“ Penelope is not to be despised,” replied his wife. ‘“ What could 
she do with Ulysses so far away? She looked towards him as she 
spoke, and there was a touch of sentiment in the light laughing tone 
that Walcott did not fail to notice. 

“We have wandered far from the point,” said Walcott after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Was there any point?” asked the Senator yawning. 

“The point was matrimony,” said Mrs. Bolivar. 

“ Please spare me,” entreated Walcott, “I assure you I’m not in 
the market.” 

“Of course he isn’t,” said the Senator. “ When we first met 
him—let me see, that was thirteen years ago on our way home from 
England—didn’t I tell you that he was a woman hater?” 

“ But Mrs. Bolivar disproved that,” interrupted Walcott with old- 
fashioned gallantry. 

“Don’t let’s try to be complimentary,” she said. ‘‘ We’ve known 
each other since my honeymoon—that’s a long time; we’ve stood the 
wear and tear of political battles; you’ve been godfather to half 
my children; that ought to establish a relationship. Now tell us what 
kind of a slummy friend you have on hand and let us help you.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t call her ‘slummy,’ and my thought at present 
half concerns my godchildren. Don’t you think,” he added humor- 
ously, “that it might be a wise precaution to treat them to some 
sort of discipline? ” 

“That is not tenderly maternal,” said the Senator, glancing merrily 
at his wife. 

“Paternally dispassionate,” she suggested mockingly. 

“We will say—unbiased,” continued Walcott. ‘“ Someone who 
could gain some sort of control and give you a little more peace 
and freedom. Someone who could stand proxy when the real mother 
was out. It occurred to me this morning, just after Miss Maxen’s 
call, that you might like to engage her as your private secretary or 
governess.” 

Mrs. Bolivar turned to her husband. “Alexander what do you 
think of it? Do you believe that our babes’ intellects need training? 
I turn to you for advice because—well, I have a preconceived notion 
that a woman is better off without masculine advice, but the thought 
that our children have emerged from barbarism to the necessity of a 
governess is too great a shock for me to stand alone.” 
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“ Bobby is eight,” said the Senator meditatively, “and is very 
backward. Of course they will have to be taught by somebody. 
Walcott’s advice is always sound. We don’t want a crowd of infant 
prodigies, but we don’t want a half a dozen numbskulls to disgrace 
us. I knew we would have to look for a school as soon as we were 
settled. A governess seems to solve the problem.” 

“ And she might help out with my invitations and notes.” 

“Of course,” said Walcott, and then he added with some con- 
fusion, “I think she would expect to be treated as—one of us.” 

Mrs. Bolivar laughed again, “ Oh, Mr. Walcott, Mr. Walcott,” she 
exclaimed, “I feel insulted at the suggestion. We Western people are 
not snobs, the Lord be thanked for that. We've all had some sensible 
tavern keeper or cowboy in our pedigree to preserve us. Get Miss 
Maxen to call on me at once. The prospect of a governess grows 
upon me. They somehow seem so delightfully old-fashioned in these 
days of elective boarding schools. I feel that I am a girl again, 
huddled in my mother’s attic, reading one of those dear three-volume 
novels where a governess is always the heroine and captures the hero 
by conversing with him in Greek Homeric verse.” 

“Ts Miss Maxen that kind? ” asked the Senator dubiously. 

“You ought to know,” said Mrs. Bolivar. “Isn’t she your 
cousin? ” ; 

“Yes, her mother is, some way—far back—but I never saw her 
until a few days ago, and I’m pleased to say she asked my help 
before she discovered our kinship. The name on her card, Martha 
Canfield Maxen, made an impression. I once had a great grandmother 
or an aunt-in-law or some sort of distant ancestor by the name of 
Canfield. I asked her a few questions and found that she was a 
distant cousin. I once had a fancy for genealogy before I went into 
politics, then I found that the least said about grandfathers the bet- 
ter, so I dropped it.” 

“ Dear me,” sighed Mrs. Bolivar, “this is all very irrelevant. I 
take the romantic view, Alexander the aristocratic, Mr. Walcott has 
sanely told us that our children need generalship. If he thinks Miss 
Maxen can control them let us engage her at once.” 

“You are very kind to try the experiment,” said Walcott putting 
down his cup preparatory to taking his departure, “ for of course most 
things in life are experiments.” 

“TI suppose they are,” said Mrs. Bolivar meditatively. “I’m 
going to give an experimental dinner on the twenty-seventh, and you 
will have to come to it.” 

“Why do you call it experimental? ” 

She laughed. “Well the butler is new, and my best china may 
all have been broken in the packing, and I know so few of my 
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guests intimately that they may all have feuds with each other for 
all I know or—care.” 

“Well, leave me out,” pleaded Walcott, “I hate dinners.” 

“ Your presence seems essential,” said the Senator. “Since you 
know no one, you can at least act as barrier for the feudists.” 

“You can’t escape,” said Mrs. Bolivar decidedly. “ Miss Maxen 
will be here and you will have to balance the table.” 

“On you,” said the Senator grinning broadly. “Glad you’ve 
got the physical strength; there’s no use protesting, you will have 
to come.” 

“T’ve no evening clothes.” 

“Then buy ’em. My dear man, this is the East—the Capital of 
the United States. You don’t expect to go round all winter in a suit 
of rusty tweeds.” 

“T’m sorry I came,” said Walcott with a rueful smile. 

“Well, maybe you are, but that doesn’t alter the situation. 
You’re here. I'll take you to my tailor in the morning. I’m not 
going to be the only victim at Mrs. Bolivar’s first dinner.” 

Walcott looked resigned, “ You’re a pleasant pair of plotters,” he 
said as he rose to say good-bye, “ but you’ve taken a mean advantage 
of me, you will have to acknowledge that.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

















THE LATIN AMERICAN CONGRESS. 
BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE, A.M. 


—>—ot URING the present month the attention of all re- 
ht ligious bodies of this country will be focused on the 
meeting of the Congress on Christian Work in Latin 
America, which convenes, February roth, in the city 
LN s——S} of Panama. The plan and scope of the work con- 
templated by this Conference are of such magnitude, and the con- 
sequences of such a serious nature, as to give the Congress an 
importance which no meeting of Protestant denominations in late 
years has deserved. Since the formulation and publication of the 
purpose to hold such a Congress, the various Protestant bodies 
have shown in the subject an intense interest. With the exception 
of the Episcopal Church, where the question of participation in the 
Congress aroused animated feeling, which at times developed into 
discord and sectional antagonism, all the Protestant Churches are 
enthused by the possibilities that may arise from the Conference, 
and are solid in their support of the Congress. But while it is, and 
could not be otherwise than, a purely Protestant enterprise, in its 
purpose and effects it will have a direct bearing on the Catholic 
Church. The influences which it will set in operation will reach 
far beyond the confines of Protestantism and in extent and im- 
portance be marked and serious. 

The Congress, which will extend from February roth to 2oth, 
and comprise more than five hundred delegates from the United 
States, Canada and Latin America, has been well planned. In 
March, 1913, a Conference of Protestant missionaries was held in 
New York City. At this meeting the subject of Latin America, and 
the possibilities of extended missionary work in that field, came up 
and received serious attention. As a result a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the other mission boards, with the idea of 
obtaining codperation in this work. A canvas showed a unanimity 
among the various mission heads. It was, thereupon, decided to 
hold a great representative Congress to meet at the seat of opera- 
tions, and there to discuss ways and means to inaugurate a con- 
certed, continent-wide missionary propaganda among the peoples 
of Central and South America. 
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In accordance with this determination, an invitation to par- 
ticipate in the Congress was extended to all Christian bodies. “ All 
communions or organizations which accept Jesus Christ as Divine 
Saviour and Lord, and the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament as the Revealed Word of God, and whose purpose is to 
make the will of Christ prevail in Latin America, are cordially in- 
vited to participate in the Panama Congress, and will be heartily 
welcomed ” (Official Bulletin). The purpose of the Congress, as 
officially promulgated, is “ to obtain a more accurate mutual knowl- 
edge of the history, resources, achievements of the peoples so 
closely associated in their business and social life; to unite in a 
common purpose to strengthen the moral, social and religious forces 
that are now working for the betterment of these countries; to 
discover the underlying principles of true national prosperity, and 
to consider ways and means by which these principles may be put 
in action and made effective...... to recognize all the elements of 
truth and goodness in any form of religious faith...... neither 
critical nor antagonistic, but inspired by the teachings and examples 
of Christ.” 

To take the Congress out of the realm of the purely academic 
light, commissions were appointed to begin at once the task of in- 
vestigating the various fields covered by the subjects assigned them. 
After extensive research, they were to prepare papers which would 
be taken up for discussion at the Conference in Panama. The 
following topics were assigned to the respective commissions: 
1. Survey and Occupation; 2. Message and Method; 3. Educa- 
tion; 4. Literature; 5. Women’s Work; 6. The Church in the 
Field; 7. The Home Base; 8. Codperation and Union. These 
commissions have been at work since 1914, and their reports are 
now printed and will be distributed among the delegates at the 
Congress. 

When the subject of a Conference for concerted missionary 
propaganda in Latin America was broached to the members of the 
various Protestant missionary organizations, it was received with 
decided favor, and steps were immediately taken to codperate with 
the central board which set the movement afoot. All the sects were 
prompt in ratifying the action of the delegates to the primary con- 
ference. It was a matter of no surprise, therefore, when, on May 
12th, the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Board of Missions, having learned of 
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the plan to hold a Conference in Panama in 1916 on missionary 
work in Latin America, on the same general lines as the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, will arrange to 
send delegates to the Conference and authorizes any of its 
officers who may be asked to do so, to serve upon committees 
in connection with the Conference, and to take such other steps 
in the preparatory work as they may think desirable, provided 
that whatever notice or invitation is sent to any Christian body 
shall be presented to every communion having work in Latin 
America. é 


This resolution, after some debate, was carried. Up to this time 
there seemed .to have been a firm spirit of codperation among all 
the Protestant bodies. The greatest harmony existed; plans were 
laid out and approved by the various boards, the work was 
progressing favorably, and the energy resulting from close union 
was pushing the preliminary tasks to fruitful conclusions. But, 
at this point, when the Episcopal Board of Missions took up the 
matter officially, a note of discord was heard within that Church. 
In a brief space the protest against Episcopal cooperation with other 
Protestant communions aroused animated discussion. The con- 
troversy that followed was carried on throughout the summer. It 
culminated in public dissension and overt opposition in the follow- 
ing October (1915). As a result the cleavage between the High 
Churchmen and the Low Churchmen, the two wings of the Epis- 
copal Church, is more pronounced than ever. 

While the Episcopal Church is a Protestant sect, and cannot 
rightly claim continuity of Orders or Apostolic Tradition of Faith, 
there have been members who claim that these are the marks of 
that Church and hold that it is truly Catholic. The tendency on 
the part of the members of this division has led them to hold aloof 
from the Evangelical denominations, and to move Romeward in 
ritual and dogma. For some time they have been working for a 
unity of Churches, and place great hope in the outcome of the 
Conference on Faith and Order, the preparatory Conference of 
which was held recently at Garden City, New York. Consequently, 
when the Episcopal Board of Missions pledged that Church to 
cooperation with the other Protestant sects, these members pro- 
tested vigorously. They felt that the Panama Conference was 
nothing more or less than a deliberate attack on the Roman Catholic 
Church—an attack which they could not justify, especially at a 
time when they were endeavoring to effect a reconciliation with 
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the Roman Catholic Church. They feared “that conferences like 
Panama may lead to a Pan-Protestantism, in which faith and 
order will be thrown to the winds for the sake of a false union 
which can never be unity. They feel, with the late Bishop Cod- 
man, that all efforts at unity with the Protestant denominations 
have proved abortive and a waste of time.” They opposed co- 
Operation on two grounds: first, because they felt the Conference 
to be an affront to the Roman Catholic Church, and, secondly, be- 
cause they appreciated the absurdity of a body attempting to ob- 
tain unity with the Catholic Church, and at the same time joining 
in a work that could not be otherwise than a flagrant attack on 
that same Church. 

This controversy remained distinctly “ intra-mural” until the 
autumn meeting of the Board of Missions, which took place on 
October 26th in New York City. There the dissension came to a 
head. The High Churchmen, in support of their protest against 
cooperation in the Panama Conference, carried the fight to the floor 
of the meeting, and submitted a motion to rescind the action of 
the Board to send Episcopal delegates to Panama. This motion 
was defeated by a vote of twenty-six to thirteen. Thereupon Dr. 
William T. Manning, Rector of Trinity Church in New York City, 
the Bishops of Fond du Lac, Washington and Marquette, and the 
Dean of All Saint’s Cathedral in Milwaukee, resigned from the 
Board. Nevertheless the Board resolved to follow out its original 
determination, and seven bishops were chosen delegates to attend 
the Congress on “ the provision that they go for conference only, 
and with no purpose, authority, or power of committing the Board 
of Missions to codperate.” 

It is difficult to foretell the effect of this dissension on the 
future integrity of the Episcopal Church. Undoubtedly it will be 
far-reaching and serious. For a long time the Church has sheltered 
communications holding every shade of belief. Totally lacking the 
authority to determine matters of faith or dogma, it has lent its 
name to the widest divergences in creed and profession, and is far 
away from the essence or even semblance of Catholicism which, at 
times, it claims. This anomaly of claim and fact has not passed 
unperceived by the thinking members of the Church. They have 
been seeking, some consciously, others unconsciously, an authority 
on which to base securely the validity of faith and orders. As a 
result they are moving farther apart from the Calvinist members 
of the same Church. The differences between these two wings 
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have long since been serious, and seem to have become permanent. 
The question of codperation with the other Protestant bodies in 
the Panama Conference has added to this spirit of incompatibility. 
Other like matters of administration will come up in the near 
future which will call forth even more decided opposition. It is 
difficult to see how these conflicting bodies can long remain united 
in one communion. The union can be sustained only by ties of 
strong common interests. The absence of any such binding factors 
in the Episcopal Church has exerted a disintegrating influence 
which imperils the future existence of that body. 

In commenting on the action of Dr. Manning and the mid- 
West High Churchmen in resigning from the Episcopal Board of 
Missions, The Outlook said editorially: “ The invitation to the 
Panama Conference and the statement of its purpose were guarded 
with utmost care from any phrase or word which could give 
offence to Roman Catholic Christians in Central and South 
America, and only by an arbitrary interpretation can animosity or 
anti-Roman Catholic propagandism be read into those statements.” 

If, as The Outlook says, censuring the High Churchmen, 
“only by an arbitrary interpretation can animosity or anti-Roman 
Catholic propagandism be read” into the purpose of the Panama 
Conference, it is extremely difficult to justify the position taken 
by Dr. Manning and his co-workers. If there was no reason for 
conceiving that the Conference was directly antagonistic to the 
Roman Catholic Church, the High Churchmen acted in too hasty 
a manner in their zeal to guard the feelings of the Catholic Church 
from affront. What reason should impel them to see hostility to 
a Church not their own where no such hostility existed? Why 
should they be supersensitive about the feelings of a Church of 
which they were not members? If their action was not based on a 
keen sense of justice and fair play, but arose from a mere “ arbi- 
trary interpretation,” it is impossible to explain their conduct, the 
serious consequences of which they realized fully. 

But is The Outlook justified in its statement that only an 
arbitrary interpretation can read anti-Roman Catholic propa- 
gandism into the work of the Panama Conference? Can the claim 
be sustained that the Conference is not essentially antagonistic to 
the Roman Catholic Church? Is there reason to believe that the 
work of those interested in the Congress is not primarily against 
Catholicism in Central and South America? 

It is true that the statement of the purpose of the Panama 
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Conference shows a desire that “all communions that accept Jesus 
Christ as Divine Saviour” codperate in the work to be done in 
Latin America. But back of the published declaration of the Con- 
gress, there is a deep-seated feeling of antipathy to things Catholic, 
a spirit of bigotry and a willingness to misrepresent that change 
the purpose of the Conference, and make it a concerted, serious 
attack on the Catholic Church in Latin America. When it is 
realized that the Congress will be made up of men who openly de- 
clare that the Catholic Church is wanton in its fostering of 
ignorance, vice and moral corruption, who publicly state that the 
Catholic Church exerts an influence subversive of Christianity, and 
that everything morally, economically and socially corrupt can be 
laid at her door, we cannot accept at its face value the declara- 
tion of the Congress that it is not antagonistic to any form of 
religious faith. 

Nor has this bitterness toward Catholicism been disguised in 
any way. When the invitation to codperate was published it was 
fiercely attacked by many Protestant bodies. They were eager for 
the Conference, but they objected to the wording of the invitation. 
They desired the words “ Congress on Christian Work” changed 
to read “ Missionary Conference,“ lest, perhaps, the Catholic 
Church might participate in the Congress. They feared, in the 
words of a Protestant writer, that “ there will be too little criticism 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Latin America. Some look upon 
the Pope as Anti-Christ, and hold that no denunciation and op- 
position can be too decided and forcible.” 

The ten Republics that constitute Latin America are and have 
been essentially Catholic. Long before Protestantism reached the 
shores of America, Catholic missionaries had brought the light of 
Christianity to the wilds of South America. At an inestimable cost 
they won a great continent to Christ. Through their efforts the 
sacring bell sounded on the heights of Mexico, in the fever-laden 
lowlands of Panama, on the pampas of Brazil, on the mountains of 
the Andes and the rocky shore of Chile. The Faith that they 
preached became the inheritance of the peoples there, guiding their 
lives, shaping their destinies, always strong, never diminished. 

Yet it is to the inhabitants of these countries that the Panama 
Congress would bring “the light of Christ.” In order to justify 
the Panama Conference, the representatives of the Protestant mis- 
sions have grossly maligned the peoples they would “save” from 
moral degradation. They have misrepresented Latin America as a 
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land of unspeakable iniquity, where Christianity has never reached. 
To make plausible their arguments for the need of missionary 
work in South America, they have pictured the Latin American as a 
creature of abject immorality, aided and protected in his sordid life 
of corruption by the evil powers of the established Catholic Church. 

“Morally,” recently wrote William Souter, a prominent 
Protestant missionary, in showing the need of the Panama Congress, 
“things [in Latin America] are about as bad as can be. No one 
expects a young man to be moral, and conditions are such in many 
homes, purposely arranged by parents with the well-being of their 
sons at heart, that would shock you, dared I mention details 
So-called heathen China is far away ahead of the South American 
republics where morals are concerned.” 

Another missionary, in urging support of the Congress, writes 
in The Missionary Review of only a month or so ago: “ From 
the beginning of Rome’s domination of South America every effort 
has been made by the priests to prevent the spread of evangelical 
truth. The Bible is pronounced an immoral book which will cor- 
rupt the minds of those who read it, consequently the priests seize 
every effort to destroy it.” 

Another writes on behalf of the Congress: “ In South America 
failure is not due to unbelief in the deity of Christ or the necessity 
for His atonement, but the difficulty is that these truths have been 
obscured by other teachings.” 

‘Within the past year no appeal to support the Panama Con- 
gress has been made that did not misrepresent conditions in Latin 
America and calumniate the Catholic Church. The following ex- 
cerpts, taken from the writings of men prominent in the work of 
the Panama Conference, are typical of their attitude: 

There has been four hundred years of misrule and religious 
intolerance and superstition in South America. They have the 
political and religious characteristics of the Dark Ages. 

Widespread ignorance, immorality and irreligion constitute 
a call for a healing and life-giving Gospel. 

It is time that Christian forces united to win Latin America 
to Christ. 

Besides, we must not forget that there are millions of souls 
in that continent who have never yet heard of the Christian 
faith and other millions who have a very wrong idea of it. 
Surely these benighted souls constitute a legitimate field for 
missionary labor. 


Thousands of thoughtful students and professors are waiting 
VOL. CII.—52 
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for friends who will show them that belief in God and im- 
mortality is rational, that religion is to be incorporated. in 
daily life, and to manifest its powers in transforming lives and 
communities. 

South America is still groping in moral and spiritual darkness. 
South America does not know the saving power of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This is the Macedonian cry of South America. 


These statements show the real attitude of those participating 
in the Panama Congress. These are the sentiments of the men who 
wield power in their Church and who will fashion the policy of the 
Conference. They have portrayed the Catholic Church in South 
America as an agency of corruption, a breeder of immorality and a 
force working for ignorance, vice and moral degradation. Conse- 
quently when we read these unproved and false declarations which 
are given to bolster up the cause of the Panama Conference, we can- 
not, in reason, see the justification of saying that “ only by arbitrary 
interpretation can animosity or anti-Roman Catholic propagandism 
be read ”’ into the purpose of the Congress. Much less are we in- 
clined to accept this claim when we know that Protestant mis- 
sionaries are being instructed in the special art of “ deorganizing ” 
the South American Catholic, and that the Fourth Report of the 
Board of Missionary Preparation of the Episcopal Church, just 
recently published, contains thirty pages of explicit directions for 
winning the South American from the Catholic Faith—instructions 
written especially for the foreign work to be inaugurated at 
Panama, and later at the special conferences which will be held in 
Lima, Santiago, Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro and Havana. 

A quotation from the recent writings of the Rev. C. L. Thomp- 
son, Chairman of the Committee on Unity and Codperation at 
the Panama Congress, is interesting. He says of Latin America: 
“Tts people in large measure have failed of the impulse for 
noble living, which comes by a noble inheritance. If we 
have inherited high moral ideas, it is not to our praise, but it con- 
stitutes a reason why we should share them with others less fortu- 
re [The Congress is] an endeavor to lift to higher levels 
and purer forms of Christian faith people who have been made 
cold or indifferent by the formalities of religion without its spirit.” 

It would be instructive to know what the South American 
people, who have always been idealistic, think of statements such as 
these and the men who make them. 

It is impossible, in any way, to justify the calling of the Panama 
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Conference. From the point of view of the Latin American it is 
totally unnecessary and will work not good but evil. The Con- 
ference can offer no adequate religious or moral substitute for what 
the South American now has. In striving to disturb his religious 
belief it will work not for Protestantism, but for irreligion and 
immorality. In a social or economic way the Conference can do 
nothing, nor has it the right to offer even suggestions. The changes 
that must be effected, and they are many, must be done by the Latin 
American himself. It is his affair, and by nature he will resent any 
foreign interference; and justly so. Can we imagine a Conference 
of South American delegates coming to Washington and sitting in 
judgment on the people of the United States? Mr. Barrett, head 
of the Pan-American Union and every unprejudiced authority who 
has the interests of his country at heart, have realized the dangers 
attending the holding of the Congress, and have publicly advised 
against it. 





ETIAM MORIENDO CORUSCAT. 
BY HONOR WALSH. 


Sap wailing March! thy loved green mantle spread 
Above wan February’s corpse-cold ground, 
Above the sufferer who surcease hath found, 

Above our gentle-valiant saintly dead! 

Mute is his voice who left no good unsaid— 

Wit, wisdom, admonition, grace profound 

_Are memories now of him, whose pillowed head 

In majesty of life, kind Death re-crowned. 


Keep woe for weaklings by fond lures enchained, 
And grieve for sinners, expiating crime— 

For him, the stainless who redeemed the stained, 
For him who lived to bless, whose death in prime 

Clasp the full record of the heaven-ordained, 
Vain tears might blur the path he bade us climb! 





SOME YOUNG MEN OF FRANCE. 
BY COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


= NLY a few months ago, in a thoughtful and accurate 
7: paper,t THE CATHOLIC WorRLD made its readers ac- 
at OF quainted with “the Catholic Renaissance in France,” 
KY NOSE al an evolution that those whose lot is cast among 
Ch French people have watched for years past with 
passionate interest and heartfelt gratitude. The world at large 
was slower to recognize the movement and, as M. Charles Baussan 
judiciously observes, not unnaturally, judged French morality by 
the indecent plays and novels that are shed broadcast on the markets 
abroad, but that, in reality, only appeal to a small minority among 
the people of France. It also was inclined to identify the nation 
with its anti-religious Government, and to conclude, without suffi- 
cient knowledge of the thousand complex causes that dominate the 
interior life of a people, that the French Catholics were in some 
measure to blame for the Government’s arrogant irreligion. That 
they may have favored its action unwittingly by their political 
quarrels is probably true, but it is a fact that whatever may have 
been their errors of judgment in the past, they have, especially 
within the last twenty years, proved themselves truly alive to the 
perils ahead, and ready to give their time and their money to the 
social and religious works that played a considerable part in the 
“Catholic Renaissance.” The war, from which we in France are 
all suffering more or less at the present moment, has fanned into 
flame the religious reaction that had been steadily at work for the 
last quarter of a century. One of its characteristic features is full 
of hope for the future: this revival is perceptible chiefly among the 
young, and has manifested itself for some years past in the action 
of the guilds, leagues and Associations founded by young French- 
men on the principles of religion. They realize that an elder gen- 
eration failed, through its lack of union, in stemming the tide of 
atheism and sectarian tyranny, and they steadily built their work 
upon a wider basis, that of religion, irrespective of politics. 
Another characteristic of the present generation of young 


The Catholic Renaissance in France. By Charles Baussan. THe CatHoric 
Wortp, September, 1915, p. 734. 
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French Catholics is their wish to know; they are more reasonable 
than sentimental in their attitude towards the Church, and they 
make no secret that their object is to understand their religion, to 
realize it in their conduct, and to extend to the Church a tribute of 
enlightened and heartfelt obedience. This obedience controls their 
activities on all the burning questions that before the war absorbed 
their attention: the social problem, for instance, was studied in 
the Catholic Associations of young men in a spirit of justice and 
charity, happily and wisely influenced by the teaching of Rome. 

We may safely say that when in August, 1914, the war, a 
surprise to the majority of Frenchmen, called the nation to arms, 
there were scattered throughout the land thousands of intelligent, 
studious, devout and active young men, whose previous life was an 
excellent preparation for the stern duty ahead. Many of them be- 
longed to an important Association founded twenty-five years ago, 
under the direct inspiration of Count Albert de Mun. It is called 
the “ Association Catholique de la Jeunesse Frangaise,” or, more 
familiarly, the A. C. J. F., and it numbered, when the war broke 
out, twenty-five thousand members, belonging chiefly to the in- 
telligent student world and to the laborious middle classes. They 
were active and devoted, eager to extend the reign of God among 
men, indeed an apostolic spirit is a leading characteristic of the 
&.G.3. F. 

This Association is by no means the only one that helped to 
advance the religious renaissance in France; there are “ patron- 
ages”’ and gymnastic societies by the hundred, governed in a 
Catholic spirit, that did the same work and did it excellently. But 
as in a necessarily limited space, it is difficult to touch on all 
these manifestations of religious life, we take the “ Jeunesse 
Catholique” as being qualified to represent.the general attitude 
of our young Catholics under present circumstances. It was, be- 
fore the war, influential and popular, hence we may believe that it 
represented the average spirit of our young men; its members be- 
long to every class of society: among them are landed proprietors, 
engineers, doctors, lawyers, workmen, accountants, clerks, etc. It 
presents, therefore, a fair sample of the young French laymen, who 
profess to be practical Catholics, in the years 1914, 1915 and 1916. 

The moral and social training received by the members of tie. 
A. C. J. F. in times of peace was severely tested by the war. “ The 
present circumstances bring serious lessons that will last a lifetime,” 
writes one associate, “ but never did we realize so keenly the 
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value of the Christian and Apostolic teaching that was impressed 
upon us by our dear Association.” 

A military chaplain, writing to the Director of the A. C. J. F., 
strikes the same note; he recognizes the excellent moral training 
that makes real “apostles” of these young soldiers; they have 
been taught that to live up to their belief is not sufficient, that they 
are bound, having received more than others, to give more, and to 
extend the reign of God to the best of their ability. 

In their military life opportunities of self-sacrifice are not 
wanting, and the “ Bulletin” of the A. C. J. F. is, in this respect, 
instructive reading for those especially who know of the Catholic 
youth of France. It proves the latter to be equal to their task. 
One member writes to the centre of the A. C. J. F. in Paris: 
“Imagine my joy: one of my non-commissioned officers, whom I 
had for a long time endeavored to convert to a better way of think- 
ing, was wounded by my side, the same shell struck us both. He 
writes to me from the hospital, where he is nursed, that he goes 
to the chapel every day. This shell has done him more good than 
harm.” 

A military chaplain tells the following story: He had organized 
a daily Benediction in a miserable church, situated in a country 
desolated by the war, and where an artillery regiment was stationed 
that enjoyed the unenviable reputation of being notoriously irre- 
ligious. The chaplain had been told beforehand that his attempt 
to attract the men to the church was doomed to failure, but nothing 
daunted he started a daily service, and the first two evenings the 
scanty congregation fully justified these gloomy forebodings. 
Somewhat ‘disheartened he was alone in the sacristy, wondering 
how he could reach the reluctant artillerymen, when, he says, “a 
big giant, about twenty-four years of age, entered the sacristy. He 
informed me that he was, before the war, accountant in a mining 
undertaking, and that he now was a non-commissioned officer in 
the artillery regiment quartered in my village. He offered to lead 
the singing, promised to bring his men to Benediction; he sug- 
gested that big notices written by him should be posted up through- 
out the village, inviting the soldiers to be present at a Solemn Mass 
on August 15th. We set to work, and we prepared several hymns 
for the coming festival. These repetitions took place at my young 
friend’s dinner hour: ‘How about your dinner?’ I said. ‘Oh, never 
mind,’ was the reply, ‘I have done nothing for the Church since the 
war began. I really must do something now.’ And when I praised 
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his zeal: ‘Do not praise me,’ he said, ‘it is the ‘Jeunesse Catholique’ 
that teaches us to serve the Church. A young friend of mine, who 
is quartered near Hébuterue, considers himself privileged because 
by getting up every morning before four o’clock, he can serve 
several Masses. We who belong to the J. F. are not in suffi- 
cient numbers to do all we would wish!’”’ The chaplain continues 
to relate how this young soldier’s assistance braced up his own 
courage, and created an atmosphere of vitality around the hitherto 
deserted church, where, under his guidance, the artillerymen, for- 
getting their prejudices, soon heartily joined in the prayers and 
singing. Another young member of the Association was quartered 
in a hamlet where there was no church. He sent for a portable 
altar, and transformed his room into a chapel, where his adjutant, 
a soldier-priest, said Mass every day at dawn. “It was a very 
humble sanctuary,” he writes, “ ornamented with a few flowers, 
but it made me happy to feel that after many years God had 
returned to the poor hamlet where He was forgotten. By degrees 
some of my comrades came to Mass; I discovered among my ser- 
geants two young men who had assisted at the meetings of the 
A. C. J. F., and by supporting one another we were able to spread 
and to defend true and healthy doctrines.” The letter of this 
young apostle describes with what “ intense emotion ”’ he continues 
to receive the “ Bulletin” of the “ heroic ’’ Association, hundreds 
of whose members have shed their blood for France; their example 
is ever before their surviving comrades. 

“The A. C. J. F. has taught me the real value of life,” writes 
a wounded member; “I offer my life for the ‘Jeunesse Catho- 
lique,’ ” whispered another to the priest who was assisting him. In 
the plain of the Woévre, that since the beginning of the war has 
been swept by the German shells, a young soldier lay dying; he 
received the last Sacraments with deep devotion, then he drew from 
his bloody tunic a tiny Maltese cross, the badge of the Association: 
“T belong to the ‘Jeunesse Catholique,’ ”’ he whispered to his con- 
fessor, who then understood the enlightened and heroic detachment 
of this young soldier. 

The spirit of detachment that is revealed in every page of the 
“ Bulletin,” has nothing morbid or melancholy about it; the tone 
of the letters that it quotes is invariably manly and bright: “ When 
I make my rounds at night,” writes one, “I feel truly in the hands 
of God; I am full of joy at the thought that, for my country’s 
sake, I have a duty to perform and a danger to face.” 
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Another, who is a lieutenant, assembles his men in church 
every evening. There is no curé in the village: the lieutenant says 
night prayers aloud, and sings the Jn manus, as being the prayer 
most suitable for men who live under the shadow of death. They 
can then, he says, face the risks ahead with trust, calmness and 
joyful confidence in God’s mercy and love. 

In the weary prisoner’s camps in Germany, the members of 
the A. C. J. F. continue their work as apostles; truly the lessons 
taught to them in times of peace have not been in vain. One of 
them, writing from Alten-Grabow, relates how Mass is said in the 
camp by a soldier-priest; the young members of the “ Jeunesse 
Catholique ” helping to organize the ceremony and prepare the altar. 
All the French prisoners came, and when the familiar “ Cantiques,” 
that remind them of home, were sung, many among these rough 
soldiers burst into tears. On a great feast, over eight hundred 
among them went to Holy Communion. The writer of the letter, 
who, before the war, was president of an important group of the 
A. C. J. F., insists upon the conversions that take place among the 
prisoners: “ You may often see one of them learning his Catechism, 
under the guidance of a seminarist, who prepares him for baptism. 
Suarewls Others first come to night prayers from curiosity, the pray- 
ers and ‘Cantiques’ of their childhood move their hearts; they 
return to the chapel, ask to see the priest, and finally take up their 
long-forgotten religious practices.” 

At Ingolstadt, a young soldier on arriving pinned a paper 
Maltese cross on his tunic, and almost immediately five members 
of the A. C. J. F. lost in the crowd of prisoners rallied round him; 
a few days later their number had increased to over thirty, and 
they had organized among themselves a branch of the Association, 
with the object of spreading a Catholic spirit and Catholic practices 
among their fellow-captives. 

The good work that is being carried on among our French 
soldiers in the prison camps of Germany is confirmed by the chap- 
lains of these camps. 

“The cannon is an excellent preacher,” said a military chap- 
lain, but in the dreary leisure of a prison camp there is more time 
for study, and the new learned lessons sink deeper, and develop in 
more favorable conditions, than in the atmosphere of the battlefield. 
A soldier-priest, since killed at the front, whose influence over his 
comrades was irresistible, spoke to me of the religious revival 
brought about by the war. He recognized its existence and was 
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far from minimizing its effects, but, in his opinion, the conver- 
sions wrought in the atmosphere of the prison camps have more 
depth, because they are founded on reflection and study, as well as 
on prayer. From these camps will issue, he believed, not a nation 
of practical Catholics, but an élite of converts, who, having leisurely 
re-learned their religion, will practise it with more enlightened zeal, 
and in whose ranks the rising generation will find its leaders. The 
task of gathering in the moral harvest, that will spring from seed 
sown during the war, will, in the future, be the portion of the sur- 
vivors of the great conflict. As a young member of the A. C. J. F. 
once wrote: “ Those who, by the mercy of God, are spared, are 
bound to be apostles, and to consecrate their lives to creating a 
new and better France.” 

Most of the young soldiers of the Association of which we 
have just spoken, belong to Christian families; the influence of the 
A. C. J. F. only developed and matured the princi, les they had 
received from their parents as a sacred heritage, and the work 
wrought in their souls by the Association was prepared by their 
Catholic home training. Among their contemporaries was 
another class of young men, in whom the religious revival of the 
last quarter of a century acted in a more striking manner, because 
these recruits were drawn to the Catholic Church from homes 
where Catholicism was ignored. We may add that the Catholic 
Renaissance would have lost much of its depth and value had it 
consisted merely in making good men better. It went further, and 
it drew to the Church a distinguished group of students, most of 
whom belonged to the Government schoois. They were attracted 
to the Catholic Church because of her disciplisie, her authority and 
her reasonableness. There was no sentimentality about these twen- 
tieth-century converts, but a keen sense of the necessity of an 
unerring law; what might have repelled weaker minds drew these 
sincere souls to the one authority that proclaims itself infallible. 

The extent of the Catholic revival in these hitherto-closed 
circles is little known outside France; it is none the less a solid fact 
as those who see France from within can certify. It is important 
that any religious movement to be iasting should appeal to the intel- 
lectual element of a nation, aud the Catholic Renaissance in France 
can boast of the loyai allegiance of a considerable number of French 
professors and students, who fought their way to faith through the 
waters of unbelief. Some of these recent converts, highly gifted 
men, who seemed destined to exercise a happy influence over their 
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generation, have fallen in battle—Charles Peguy, among others, a 
man of humble birth, but a born poet, an ardent devotee of Jeanne 
d’Arc, and something of a mystic. Another loss to literature, as 
well as to the Church, was that of Renan’s grandson, Ernest Psich- 
ari, who was killed during the summer of 1914, and towards whom 
the men of his age turned with pride and confidence as to a born 
leader. He is, says one who knew him intimately, an excellent 
specimen of the men of his generation, who, educated outside the 
Catholic Church, find their way back to her Fold by sheer force of 
conviction, illuminated by the grace of God. “ His life was one 
long spiritual battle, a struggle of the soul; the same struggle 
that is, just at present, going on in the soul of his race.” 

Ernest Psichari, whose mother was the daughter of Renan, 
the author of the blasphemous Life of Jesus, was born in 1883. 
His father was a Greek and he was baptized in the Greek Church, 
but beyond this seems to have grown up without any religion. He 
was educated at a Paris lyceé, and was destined by his intellectual 
gifts, the bent of his mind and his family traditions, to the career 
of a professor at the Paris University. Until the age of twenty- 
one, this appeared to be his natural vocation, but, after he had 
accomplished the compulsory military service, to which all French 
citizens are bound, he determined to remain in the army, and his 
resolution created a tremendous sensation among the intellectual 
circles in which his family moved. He soon rose from the ranks 
in the army, and distinguished himself in the course of several 
distant expeditions in Congo and Mauritania. This brilliant lieu- 
tenant was a thoughtful and original writer. He had inherited 
something of his grandfather’s charm as an author, but there was 
nothing of Renan’s vagueness about his vigorous manhood. Dur- 
ing his second African campaign he thought long and deeply of 
the religious and social problems that haunt many men of his 
generation, and to which the school in which he had been reared 
can give only unsatisfactory answers. Slowly and surely he 
worked his way towards the Catholic Church; he prayed incessantly, 
and the solitude in which.he lived served as a kind of retreat. 
“The desert is a blessed land,” he wrote. The different stages of 
his upward progress are noted in his posthumous work, lately pub- 
lished, The Centurion’s Voyage. Psichari thus defined. this curi- 
ous and deeply interesting work: “If these studies have no doc- 
trinal authority, they, at any rate, have the sincerity of a confession. 
They are merely the thoughts of one who, during long years, pas- 
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sionately sought the truth and who, eventually, had the happiness 
to find it.” 

In 1911, he had got to the point of praying fervently for light 
to see and for strength to do, and his intimate friends received 
letters that have been published, in part, since Psichari’s death. They 
reveal his strong attraction towards Catholicism, his growing con- 
viction that here lay the only answer to his eager questionings: “I 
am,” he wrote, “if I dare say, an absurdity, a Catholic who has not 
the faith,’ but this overwhelming attraction had not yet brought 
absolute certainty. “I loudly call upon God, and He does not 
come to me,” he adds. Later on, speaking of these wrestlings of 
his soul, he said: “I believed in nothing, I lived like a pagan, but 
I felt the irresistible invasion of grace; I did not yet possess the 
faith, but I knew that, one day, I would possess it.” 

In December, 1912, he returned to France, and for the next 
two months he stood, hesitating and anxious, on the threshold of 
the Church, but humble prayer carried him forward, and to this 
earnest soul God’s answer came in due time. On February 4, 1912, 
in a private oratory at Versailles, Ernest Psichari made his solemn 
profession of faith in the presence of a Dominican Father and of 
two friends who had been closely associated with the different stages 
of his conversion. He made his general confession the same day 
and, four days later, was confirmed; on the ninth, he made his 
First Communion. “I feel,” he said to the Dominican Father 
who was his first confessor, “that I now will give to God all that 
He requires of me.” 

The new convert’s joy, simplicity and filial attitude towards the 
Church, deeply impressed his friends; he seemed from the first 
familiar with her ritual and her prayers. He had an extraordinary 
gift of prayer, and those who were nearest to him in the first days 
of his conversion, will never forget the wrapt expression of his 
countenance when he knelt before the altar. Almost from the first 
he thought of becoming a priest; he felt it a sacred duty to fill the 
place that his grandfather’s apostasy had left vacant, and he humbly 
hoped that if, in spite of his apparent impenitence, Renan made 
a final, though unseen, act of contrition, his own self-sacrifice 
might help to abridge the apostate’s time of expiation. He clung 
to this hope with filial pity. For the time being, however, he kept 
his intentions as to his future secret, and took up his military duties 
with a new view of things, temporal and spiritual. 

He was among the few who expected the war, and who looked 
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upon it as a necessity, to be faced, not merely with courage, but 
with joy. He had offered his life to God, and the gift was about 
to be accepted under a different form from that to which he looked 
forward when he decided to become a priest. He left Cherbourg 
with his regiment, and at the end of August he and his artillerymen 
were at Virton, in Belgium. The battle of the Marne had not, 
at that date, turned the tide of invasion, and the allied armies had 
to face the overwhelming German forces. For twelve mortal hours, 
on August 22d, Psichari and his men stood steady under the 
enemy’s fire; the soldiers were as admirable as their officers. 
Towards evening a bullet struck the young lieutenant in the head; 
his death was instantaneous, and the serene expression of his dead 
countenance was long remembered by those who rescued his body. 

The evolution that for the last few years is bringing many 
young men, trained to distrust and despise the Church, within her 
influence, was brilliantly sampled in Renan’s grandson. For this 
reason we may say that many hopes centred on him, and that 
his loss was more keenly felt by his friends. Trained in the Uni- 
versity, belonging to a circle of unbelievers, he seemed destined to 
bridge over the abyss that separates the Catholic Church from 
those who ignore her existence. The movement that is slowly 
bringing Catholic doctrines into notice among the French intel- 
lectuals does not, however, depend on the life and influence of one 
man. Ernest Psichari was not alone in his search for Truth, and 
a steady evolution on the same lines was perceptible before the 
war in the Government schools for higher education. The tragic 
events of the last eighteen months will not stifle a movement that 
has its source in the innermost recesses of the soul. On the con- 
trary, unusual trials bring unusual graces in their train, and a 
patriotic duty that entails absolute self-sacrifice is an excellent prep- 
aration for the reception of spiritual light and certainty. Upon 
a soil ploughed by suffering and watered with blood the flowers of 
grace develop and flourish as in their natural atmosphere; the rough 
blasts of adversity are more favorable to their well being than the 
enervating influences of peace and plenty. 

Those who live in France at the present moment are able to 
judge of the bracing and elevating action of the Great War upon the 
young men of France; not a day passes without the fact being brought 
under their notice, and if anything can diminish the horror of the 
tragedy that is making so many homes desolate, it is surely the 
knowledge of the spiritual forces that are at work behind the scenes. 
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MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES OF CALIFORNIA. By Rev. 
Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M. Four volumes. San Fran- 
cisco: James Barry Co. Volumes [., II., IIT., $2.75 each net; 
Volume IV., $3.00 net. Complete set, $11.00. 

Father Engelhardt, the indefatigable and scholarly Franciscan 
of Santa Barbara, California, has just completed, after twenty-five 
years of continuous labor, his general history of the California mis- 
sions. ‘Three more volumes are promised us on the detailed history 
of the missions of Upper California. 

Volume I. treats of the missions of Lower California. An 
introductory chapter tells of the labors of the Franciscans during 
the early days of American exploration—in the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America, Florida, New Mexico, Arizona and Texas. 
It also describes the discovery of California and the voyages of 
Cabrillo, Cermenon, Vizcaino, Drake and Cavendish along the 
Pacific coast. The rest of the volume describes in detail the Lower 
California missions under the three regimes of the Jesuits, the — 
Franciscans and the Dominicans. 

Volumes II., IIT. and IV. discuss the twenty-one missions of 
Upper California. Most of the writings hitherto published on 
this subject are valueless to the student, because their authors did 
not consult the original documents, and as a consequence gave us 
not objective history, but second-hand impressions, often unfair 
and unjust to the missionaries and their work. With a view to 
answering effectively the many calumnies and misrepresentations 
that have disfigured the pages of ignorant or bigoted writers, Father 
Engelhardt has with infinite pains consulted the original Spanish 
documents. 

In simple but eloquent language these entertaining volumes 
plead the cause of the missions against their many calumniators. 
No honest man henceforth will have the daring to assert that these 
missions were a failure, if he reads this noble record of seventy-six 
years (1769-1846). They tell of the baptism of ninety-three thou- 
sand immoral, superstitious and brutish Indians, who were made 
devout Christians, and taught to be competent workmen of every 
description—carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, shoemakers, spinners, 
shepherds, cowboys, and fruit-growers. 

The chief sources utilized by Father Engelhardt are the three 
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thousand Spanish manuscripts of the Santa Barbara archives, the 
archives of the Archdiocese of San Francisco, and the Bishop of 
Los Angeles, the two hundred and eighty-nine volumes of the 
California archives put together by Stanton in 1853, the Bancroft 
collection at the University of California, and the archives in the 
government palace of Mexico City. 

It may be news to many that the historian Bancroft did not 
really write all of the twenty-eight volumes that bear his name. 
As a matter of fact he himself wrote only four of them, the others 
being written by Oak, Nemos, Savage, Bates, Peatfield, and Mrs. 
Victor. Strangely enough the myth of Bancroft’s authorship was 
repeated on the title-page of every volume, without any credit 
being given to those who had written the major part of the work. 
We can readily understand that such a man well deserves the stric- 
tures passed upon him by our author for his many false and bigoted 
statements. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH. By A. T. Robert- 
son, D.D. New York: George H. Doran Co. $5.00 net. 


There is no field of philology that has been so fruitfully worked 
during the past ten or fifteen years as the study of New Testament 
Greek. The unearthing of innumerable papyri in Egypt has given 
us what we had hitherto lacked, extensive specimens of the common 
everyday Greek of apostolic times. These discoveries have placed 
the Greek of the New Testament in its proper setting, and neces- 
sitated the re-writing of its lexicon and its grammar. The com- 
pletion of a new lexicon is still, we fear, a long way off; but we 
are fortunate in having now a complete and comprehensive gram- 
mar written in the light of the new knowledge. The author is 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary of Louisville, Kentucky, already well known 
for his smaller grammar, which is used in some of our own theolog- 
ical seminaries, and has been translated into several languages of 
Europe. 

A student of this new work of Doctor Robertson is at once 
struck by its vast erudition. Every aspect of New Testament 
Greek, both in accidence and in syntax, is studied in this grammar 
of more than thirteen hundred pages; and the author treats every 
phase of his subject comprehensively, and is well acquainted with 
its voluminous literature. The task is one that could be accom- 
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plished only by a man of prodigious memory, of untiring energy, 
and most intelligent methods of work. America has produced 
works of greater insight and originality, but none of greater learn- 
ing. Perhaps we are on the eve of a new era. When Kentucky 
gives birth to a Robertson, it is time for Germany to look to her 
laurels; a few more Robertsons, and she suffers an eclipse. 

The enormous erudition of this work gives one at first the 
impression that it has overwhelmed its author; but this is a mis- 
take. It is true that he is more successful in collecting and sorting 
his facts than in setting forth his conclusions in a clear light. His 
page is frequently overcrowded with the opinions of grammarians 
about the facts, when he would have done better, after sifting the 
facts himself, to draw his own conclusion. Our author loves to 
_ quote, even to prove the obvious and the commonplace, somewhat 
after the manner of the old curé who was fond of citing St. Pros- 
per of Aquitaine in witness of the truth that nothing is so inevitable 
as death. His style, consequently, lacks conciseness, and does not 
lend a high enough relief to important ideas and conclusions. 
In spite of these defects, he does sort and assay his material. 
He takes his facts wherever he can find them, and though he has 
a deep respect for great scholars like Delbriick, Brugmann, Gilder- 
sleeve, Moulton, Burton and Deissman, he is no blind follower of 
anyone, but shows a real, though modest, independence of judgment. 
And like a good scribe, he is always drawing new things out of his 
treasury as well as old. 

We cordially recommend Dr. Robertson’s great work to our 
colleges and theological seminaries. It is really indispensable to 
the seminarians, because in no other single volume are the linguistic 
facts concerning the Greek New Testament collected together at all, 
while here they are exhibited in the light of a full knowledge of 
Greek—classical, Biblical (if we may speak of Biblical Greek) and 
koiné. Most college professors, too (we venture to say), have 
much to learn from this work, for it is a most valuable repertory 
of facts concerning classical usage, which, moreover, cannot always 
be viewed correctly except in the light of the koiné. Moreover, it 
will disabuse them, if need be, of the idea that New Testament 
Greek is a language entirely apart from the main current of Greek 
life; they will see it as the language of the civilized world in the 
first century, the people’s language indeed, but refined and charged 
with a deeper meaning to fit it to become the vehicle of a divine 
revelation given to all nations. 
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CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN LITERATURE. By Jethro Bithell. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50 net. 


How can a Catholic follow with complacency the views of 
one who declares that his Church “ hates originality?” This note, 
struck on page twenty-six of the present volume, unhappily fore- 
tells that this expositor of the contemporary literature of a domi- 
nantly Catholic country will enunciate appreciations which even 
the unlearned critic knows to be false. For example, the author 
states that “the good Catholic finds nothing offensive in the playful 
spirit (of Max Elskamp) that makes symbols of the Virgin and 
Jesus, and expresses an artist’s disgust with ugly things by dream- 
ing that the Mother of God looks down upon drunken soldiers 
reeling through the streets of Antwerp.” And he shows a sense 
of gratification in announcing that this or that author has abandoned 
the faith of his earlier years, and scoffs as a skeptic when reviewing 
the conversion of Lerberghe. It is true that the author does men- 
tion Catholic authors, and that he gives them his measure of 
praise, but his measure is not a true one. We cannot countenance 
the movement that empties art of all moral and religious ideals; 
we cannot tolerate the symbolism that sets forth “ religion—that 
still seems to be present among us, but is dead;” we cannot range 
ourselves on the side of the realist, no matter how subtle an artist 
he may be, whom the civil courts fined because of his immoral 
writings. Being so minded we find contemporary Belgian litera- 
ture a tract we care not to enter; or if we do, we would not take 
Mr. Bithell as a safe guide. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. By Winifred Stephens. 
Second Series. New York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 
Considered as an anthology, this is a book of real merit. 

For one who is directed to modern French fiction for the purpose 

of comparison or research, and who is unable from lack of time or 

of linguistic ability to gather his impressions first hand, this volume 
answers a real need. It presents an introductory chapter on the 

French novel at the beginning of the war and some half dozen 

studies of particular novelists. Second series as it is, the names — 

discussed are less familiar than one might expect. Bourget and 

Bazin, with Barrés, de Coulevain, Anatole France and Loti have 

evidently been treated in the preceding series. Romain Rolland, 

whose Jean Christophe has a special chapter, is the only name the 
average reader will immediately recognize; the Tharauds, Mar- 
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celle Tinayre, Boylesve, Mille and Aicard sound strange. An ana- 
lytical method is followed throughout. Each study is prefaced by 
a chronological list of the author’s novels. The novels are grouped 
according to spirit or tendency or treatment; each has a word, 
while the most representative of each group is given detailed exam- 
ination, with copious extracts usually translated. Abundant handy 
information is here for those who seek it. 

But those who seek anything finer or deeper than handy in- 
formation, will search in vain. Surely Miss Stephens has read her 
authors wrong to find in them “ that elevating and broadening of 
the mind and heart ” which Barrés himself has said to be the aim 
of the novel; and her own statements are misleading and conflict- 
ing. Boylesve’s novels, it seems, “are touched with the spirit of 
the Catholic and classic revival, which is one of the most striking 
phenomena of present-day France”—as we are convinced from 
other sources it is indeed—but Boylesve, by the author’s own por- 
trait, was an agnostic who deigned to treat the Church and her con- 
secrated children with a contemptuous tenderness and a patronizing 
disdain. Marcelle Tinayre’s “ delicate art reflects as a clear mirror 
the dawn of the new French spirit;” she has the “ idealist’s poetic 
soul.” Yet “the theme of all her novels is the eternal duel between 
the sexes ;”’ she always considers “ love apart from marriage.” 

To one whose heart yearns for the old France, the real France, 
the true France, these are depressing pages. Bold, frank material- 
ism, grim facts of human existence, vivid scenes of powerful pas- 
sion, religious sentiment growing into fanaticism verging on mad- 
ness—the evil is there, and sympathy with that evil seems to be 
there likewise. The author announces specifically that these novel- 
ists have been chosen because in their works are reflected more 
clearly the various tendencies of present-day life and thought in 
France. Lightness and grace, harmony and sense of proportion, 
consummate artistry, so typically French, we recognize and admire; 
but from the present tendencies of French life and thought as herein 
depicted, O Lord deliver us! 


THE ROMANTICISM OF ST. FRANCIS. By Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 net. 
“For all time,” writes Father Cuthbert, “the Franciscans 

have consecrated the romantic temperament and vision. They 

were not led on by philosophy and statesmanship, or by what is 
called practical common sense. Theirs was the enthusiasm and 
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vision which belong to the springtime of life, when a man’s spirit 
soars upon the wings of adventure, and he reasons by intuition and 
speaks in figure. Their unique achievement was that they laid hold 
of this springtime spirit, and by God’s grace dedicated it as a 
permanent possession in the tradition of Catholic life, for the com- 
fort and joy of ages to come.” 

Poverty is the distinguishing mark of the Franciscan life. 
According to the definition of Fra Jacopone da Todi, “ poverty is 
in having nothing and in desiring nothing, yet in possessing all 
things in the spirit of liberty.” The Friars were to have no kind 
of proprietorship over material goods; they were to labor and 
serve others; and in case of necessity they were to beg for alms. 
Franciscan poverty has proved itself in history an effective protest 
against the world’s avarice and absorption in material gains. 

The fundamental conception in the organization of the Fran- 
ciscan fraternity was the personal life of the individual. This is 
clearly seen if we take note of the moral qualities upon which the 
Franciscan legend most emphatically insists as exhibiting the true 
Franciscan character. The foundation of Franciscan discipline is 
trustful obedience to an ideal of faith, which has for the individual 
the authority of conscience and the sanctity of religion. 

The Fioretti placed before the brethren the ideal of “ the 
Poor Christ” as the Sunlight of their existence and the Measure 
of their perfection. Jealousy for personal truthfulness was a sec- 
ond characteristic of the early Friars. “They were so jealous of 
the truth,” says Thomas of Eccleston, “ that they would hardly dare 
speak in hyperbole.” <A third charming virtue was their “ holy 
pure simplicity.” To the mind of St. Francis simplicity was the 
soul of poverty, or that diviner poverty which nature shares with 
the Creator. 

Modern rationalists have at times questioned St. Francis’ loy- 
alty to the Catholic Church, but his loyalty was absolutely unques- 
tionable. “To him she was really the great Mother of Christian 
souls, and he loved her institutions and her very name with the 
love of a son and of a patriot. No sooner did he think of founding 
a fraternity than of his own accord he went to the Pope to obtain 
his sanction and blessing, and to the end he was constantly referring 
to the Holy See for guidance. Moreover, whatever stood for the 
life and authority of the Church was peculiarly sacred in his 
sight: his intense reverence for priests and theologians is an 
outstanding fact in his story; so, too, is his abhorrence of 
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heresy, and again his tender love for the Blessed Sacrament of the 
altar.” 

The paper on St. Clare in the present volume first appearéd in 
1912 in the pages of THE CaTHoLic WorLp. It was written on the 
occasion of the septcentennial commemoration of the “ conversion ” 
of St. Clare. It describes her great devotion to St. Francis, her 
perfect following of Franciscan poverty, which culminated in Pope 
Innocent III.’s grant of the “ Privilege of Poverty,” and the inspira- 
tion her perfect purity and transcendent grace gave to the whole 
Franciscan movement. : 

The third essay, “The Story of the Friars,” describes the 
influence of the Franciscans on the world at large. Father Cuth- 
bert portrays the Friars as the great peacemakers amidst the polit- 
ical turmoils and wars of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
From the earliest days we find the Friars tending the sick poor in 
the hospitals of Florence, and two hundred years later we find 
them founding the Monti di pietd to rescue the Italian poor from the 
clutches of usurers. The Friars, moreover, brought the spirit of 
true piety out of the cloisters and cathedrals into the home of the 
people, and so were in a particular sense the creators of popular 
devotional services. These were not intended to displace the litur- 
gical service of the Church, but grew naturally out of the popular 
preaching of the Friars. 

By popular religious literature they spread among the people 
the story of the Gospels, or taught them the higher ways of spirit- 
ual perfection. In poetry we may quote the Umbrian Laudi and 
the canzones of Fra Giacomino. In prose we note the Meditationes 
Vite Christi and the Stimulus Divini Amoris, both written in Latin, 
but soon popularized in the vernacular by many preachers and 
writers, 

The last essay, “ A Modern Friar,” gives a brief sketch of 
the Capuchin Father Alphonsus. This brief biography gives 
Father Cuthbert an excellent opportunity of showing how the Fran- 
ciscan ideal was realized in the Europe of the nineteenth century. 


THE IRISH NUNS AT YPRES. An Episode of the War. By 
D. C. M. (O.S.B.) Edited by Barry O’Brien, LL.D. With 
an Introduction by John Redmond, M.P. With illustrations. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

This intensely interesting little book relates with unaffected 
simplicity the experiences of the Irish Benedictine Nuns of Ypres, 
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when in the early days of the war their ancient abbey was de- 
stroyed, and they were compelled to take flight. The abbey had 
been the home of a community of Irish Sisters from the year 1682. 
The story begins with the appearance of a German aéroplane over 
the city about six weeks after the opening of the war, and the 
arrival of the enemy a few days afterwards. The intimate details 
of the consternation in the convent, the terror and confusion in the 
town, the arrival of the English troops, another subsequent bom- 
bardment which destroyed the abbey, are set before the reader not 
in general description, but by a relation of the happenings that 
befell the eyewitness. So many thrilling events pass in succession 
that one is tempted to indulge in excessive quotation. One or two 
characteristic passages, however, may be permitted. As the Sis- 
ters started on their flight, laden with their packages, two of the 
soldiers came forward to help them: 


We chatted as we hurried along, stopping every one or two 
minutes, to avoid a shower of bricks, as we heard a shell hiss 
over our heads and fall on one of the houses by us. One of us 
remarked to the soldiers: “It is very kind of you to help us.” 
To our delight they answered: “It’s our same religion, and 
our same country.” They were both Irish Catholics, one from 
Kerry, the other from Belfast. 


The soldiers escorted them out of Ypres, amid the bursting 
shells. Two vain attempts were made to return to the convent, and 
then the Sisters were obliged to abandon hope of entering it again. 
Trudging along on foot, assisted occasionally by a wagon or a 
motor, encountering all sorts of the evidences of the war, destitute 
refugees, soldiers, hospitality from all who had anything to offer, 
through the efficient courtesy of British and French officers the 
Sisters finally reached Boulogne, where they embarked for England. — 
We need not observe that the other-worldliness of the nun is every- 
where in evidence, and all the more strongly from the strange sur- 
roundings of this journey. Yet, “ still in our ashes live our wonted 
fires” as the following incident testifies : 


We came up with a British cavalry regiment. They were 
coming from the trenches. They looked at us and shouted: 
“ Who are you, Sisters, and where do you come from?” Dame 
Columban answered: “We are English nuns from the Benedic- 
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tine Convent of the Rue St. Jacques.” This was too much for 
Dame Patrick, who called out: “We are no such thing. We 
are Irish Benedictines.” “Irish!” shouted half a dozen of 
them, “and so are we,” and they all began singing, “It’s a 
long way to Tipperary.” Needless to say, it was an Irish 
regiment—every man wore the harp and shamrock on his 
collar and cap. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY FROM THE EARLIEST 

TIMES TO THE YEAR 1913. By Francis M. Schirp, Ph.D. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 

As far as the limits of his space permitted, the author has 
admirably accomplished the task of presenting a concise survey of 
German history, up to the date specified in the title. We trust that 
the book will realize his aspirations by making “ friends through- 
out the length and breadth of our country, and help towards creating 
a better understanding and appreciation of a people which has al- 
ways proved a true friend of the United States.” 

Notwithstanding its accorded purpose, the work has none of the 
earmarks which distinguish the body of contemporary literature 
which has come to be popularly known as the German propaganda. 
It presents facts in a plain, objective fashion, without entering into 
philosophical disquisition regarding movements, tendencies, des- 
tinies; or any undue hero-worship. It is Catholic in spirit; the 
story of the Reformation, and that of the Kulturkampf, for example, 
are presented from the Catholic side, in the true perspective. As 
an instance of the impartial temper that pervades the work, one 
might observe that Bismark is accused, very rightly, of having, 
in order to make Prussia supreme in Germany, deliberately, planned 
the war against Denmark by Prussia and Austria, with the ex- 
pectation that, after the war, the two allies would quarrel between 
themselves over their victim’s spoils, and thereby provide Prussia 
with the desired opportunity of attacking her recent ally. One 
wonders, too, if the author is not passing a severe stricture upon 
some of the proceedings of the present war, when writing of the 
great Tilly, a devout Catholic, a conqueror in thirty-six battles, he 
remarks: “In his campaigns in Protestant countries he used to 
protect the churches with his own guard against any violation.” 
The history closes with 1913, on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the accession to the throne of Emperor 
William II. 
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THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. An 
investigation for the Commission on Relations with Japan ap- 
pointed by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. By H. A. Mills, Professor of Economics, University 
of Kansas. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

This study is an important contribution regarding a question 
which was very acute five or six years ago, and though in com- 
parative abeyance just now, may become acute again in the future; 
that is, the question of Japanese immigration on the Pacific Coast, 
and of the relations existing between those who have come and 
their white neighbors. The author has made a close and extensive 
personal inquiry into the conditions and activities of the Japanese 
population in the West. He has investigated the cities and the 
farms, and the ranches; and as far as the data afforded him op- 
portunity the psychology of the Japanese. The results of his work 
are set forth with the system and lucidity appropriate to a good 
textbook. Besides the valuable collection of well-selected facts, the 
book offers the writer’s conclusions as to what legislative measures 
ought to be passed for the regulation of Asiatic immigration, and of 
the immigrant’s political status when he has become a resident. 

The Alien Land Law enacted in California he believes to be 
unjust, impolitic and unnecessary. It is unjust chiefly “ because 
it takes advantages of discrimination under the naturalization law 
to further discriminate between aliens of different races lawfully 
in this country.” It is impolitic because “ it is opposed to the spirit 
and fundamental principles of unity and good understanding upon 
which the conventional relations of the two nations depend.” It is 
unnecessary, he contends, under the present restricted immigration, 
though with immigration unrestricted it might be required. What 
about assimilation? The writer is of the opinion that the Japanese 
have many personal qualities that make for assimilation, but whether 
they could be assimilated completely he hesitates to affirm, though 
he thinks the evil of race mixture is pretty much of a “bogie.” 
SYNDICALISM, INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM, AND SOCIALISM. 

By John Spargo. Second Printing. New York: B. W. 

Huebsch. $1.25 net. 

Although the Industrial Workers of the World were organized 
by Socialists, they have probably caused more trouble to the Amer- 
ican Socialist movement than to the forces of capitalism. For 
they soon discarded the accepted Socialist policies, and adopted the 
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methods of Syndicalism, thus making a serious split in the ranks 
of the Socialists of the United States. When their power was 
at its greatest height, John Spargo delivered five lectures in Brook- 
lyn, which were later published in the present volume. He de- 
scribes the nature, philosophy, and implications of Syndicalism, 
its doctrine and practice of sabotage, and its relation to Socialism. 
While he demonstrates that the methods and theory of Syndicalism 
have been repudiated by the official voice of Socialism, he does 
not hesitate to admit that this rejection has been dictated entirely 
by motives of expediency. The Socialist party condemns the “ di- 
rect action” of the Syndicalists, not because such conduct involves 
destruction of property and other violations of legal and moral 
rights, but because it is in the long run harmful to the workers. 
Indeed, Mr. Spargo himself confesses that, uncompromising op- 
ponent as he is of the practices of sabotage, he would gladly aid 
in a programme of seizing the property of the rich, setting the 
torch to buildings, and summarily executing a few members of the 
possessing class (p. 172) if he believed that these devices would 
prove effective. His conviction that the theories and policies of 
Syndicalism and the activity of the I. W. W. would prove hurtful 
to the Socialist movement in the United States, has been fully 
justified by the results. The Socialist vote fell off greatly in the 
elections of 1914, the leaders of the movement seem to be less 
united than ever, and the movement as a whole seems to exhibit 
less vitality and enthusiasm than at any time within the last fifteen 
years. For this condition the Syndicalist faction is largely respon- 
sible. This is only one of the many reasons why the present volume 
is valuable to all who are interested in either Syndicalism or So- 
cialism. , 


MODERN INDUSTRY. In Relation to the Family, Health, Edu- 
cation, Morality. By Florence Kelley. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00 net. 

This volume presents the substance of four lectures before 
the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in 1913. Like every- 
thing else that Mrs. Kelley has written, it is above all concrete and 
suggestive. She shows just how modern industry tends to dis- 
integrate the family through rendering marriage impossible to 
large groups of male workers, compelling married women to be- 
come wage earners, withdrawing children from the home, crowding 
families into tenements instead of homes, making many homes 
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into workshops, and reducing the proportion of home owners. 
The manifold bad effects of many occupations on health, and the 
obstacles to education created by many forms of labor, specially 
those carried on by children, are likewise set forth in striking 
though brief fashion. The chapter on “ Modern Industry and 
Morality ” consists mainly of a review of the evils of the anony- 
mous ownership of industrial enterprises as regards the relation 
between employer and employee, the crime of adulteration in the 
preparation and manufacture of many kinds of goods, the moral 
hazards encountered by the young girls employed in department 
stores, and some suggestions for remedying these bad situations. 
The author’s proposals for the improvement of industrial morality 
may be reduced to two: an increasing control of industry by co- 
Operative associations and by city, state and nation; and the ac- 
ceptance of the ideal of “service instead of profit.” Both sug- 
gestions contain a considerable element of Utopianism. However, 
Mrs. Kelley is too well acquainted with the actual forces, psycho- 
logical and economic, that dominate modern industry to expect 
that her proposals will be realized fully or suddenly. On the 
whole, the book is an excellent description in summary form of the 
most vital relations of modern industry. 


STRENGTH OF WILL. By E. Boyd Barrett, S.J. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.25. 

Father Barrett, who holds degrees from the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland and from the University of Louvain, is rather a 
specialist in the field of psychology; and yet he has so far con- 
sidered the needs of the ordinary reader that the present volume 
offers no difficulties to the untrained mind. Let us say at once 
that the book is one for which we have been long waiting. It gives 
us a Catholic theologian’s summary of those conclusions of modern 
experimental psychology which bear upon the moral and spiritual 
life; and there is not the slightest doubt about the right of the 
present volume to be included in the reading of every priest, except- 
ing only those who are themselves trained experts in the science 
of psychology. 

Technicalities and metaphysical discussions are avoided in 
these chapters. The author is concerned only with imparting a 
strictly scientific and perfectly practical instruction upon what can 
be done to cultivate the power of willing and how to sét about this 
important task. “Causes of Will-Maladies” and “ Methods of 
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Will-Training ” are among the most interesting chapters of the 
book; and “A Tentative Scheme of Exercises” provides us with 
all the data necessary for the construction of a course of will- 
treatment for ourselves, according to our need. 

It is as a practical help to the improvement of character and 
conduct that the book interests us most, and makes the widest appeal 
to the general reader. At the same time it will be of very con- 
siderable value to persons who have been more or less upset by 
what they suppose to be a conflict between the findings of modern 
psychology and the traditional doctrines of Catholic philosophy. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DE SMET, S.J. By E. Laveille, S.J. 

Translated by Marian Lindsay. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. $2.75. . 

Every American-Catholic or non-Catholic ought to read this 
entertaining life of Father De Smet, explorer, geographer, ethnolo- 
gist, linguist, writer and missionary. His forty-three years of 
missionary activity among the Flatheads, the Blackfeet, the Sioux 
and other Indian tribes prove him indeed a man of heroic mould. 
He pleaded their cause with the United States Government, and 
did his utmost to have justice meted out to them; he brought 
about treaties of peace, when all others had failed to conciliate 
the outraged tribes; he traveled to Europe nineteen times to collect 
moneys for his missions, and traveled by land eighty-seven thou- 
sand leagues in his missionary journeys; he made many converts, 
and won the love and veneration of Christian and pagan Indian 
alike. Father Laveille’s well-documental life reads like a romance. 
It has been well translated. 


CHAFF AND WHEAT: A FEW GENTLE FLAILINGS. By 

Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

60 cents. 

The book before us is a companion volume to Mustard Seed. 
We are quite sure that no other recommendation will be necessary. 
These miniature essays, originally printed in the columns of Amer- 
ica, run through more than two hundred and fifty pages, giving us 
Father Donnelly’s bright comments on the things, the people, the 
customs, the fancies, the oddities, the failings that make up the 
world around us. We have again the brief anecdote with a con- 
vincing moral hung upon it; and the disguised sermon that falls 
upon our conscience with such gentle humor as to make us glad to 
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be persuaded. It is a gentle flail, indeed, that the author wields; 
but there are few strokes which do not count. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Condé Benoist Pallen. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. . $1.25. 

It was not yesterday nor the day before yesterday that the name 
of Dr. Condé Pallen became one to conjure with in American letters. 
As critic, poet, lecturer and editor of the monumental Catholic 
Encyclopedia, he has won distinguished laurels. Hence it may be 
supposed that these Collected Poems have, very largely, their own 
full-grown audience awaiting them. Such readers will be glad to 
welcome in a single volume The New Rubaiyat, the various odes 
which Dr. Pallen has delivered at scholastic or patriotic celebra- 
tions, long dramatic poems such as Agldé or The Feast of Thalar- 
chus, and that particularly beautiful narrative poem, The Death of 
Sir Launcelot. 

New readers will be impressed not only with the dignity and 
high seriousness of Dr. Pallen’s muse, but equally with his variety 
of achievement. There is no doubt at all that he has, like Aubrey 
de Vere, set his face to “ keep alive poetry with a little conscience 
in it.” Yet there is scarcely a finer thing in the present volume than 
that pure lyric, A Song of Sixpence; and his sonnets—particularly 
Mors Victa and the second To a Sonnet—have both power and 
charm. Truly, 
in this slender compass closely pent 
A master’s voice may shake the firmament. 


A word should be added in praise of such felicitous and satis- 
fying quatrains as Life and Treasure Trove, of which one would 
be glad to find more over Dr. Pallen’s signature. 


THE PEOPLE’S GOVERNMENT. By David Jayne Hill. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The substance of this volume was presented in the form of 
lectures before the Law School of the Boston University during - 
the winter of 1915. The author defends constitutional democracy 
against either absolutism or authoritative democracy. He has no 
patience with those superficial minds who assert that the doctrine 
which declares law to be merely the expression of the “ will of the 
people” is a doctrine of the American Revolution; and, therefore, 
necessarily forms part of the American conception of the State. 
He holds, on the contrary, that “the American Revolution on its 
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negative side was a revolt against absolutism in every form; and, 
on its positive side, a defence of the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual. It was an appeal to general principles of justice to be 
universally applied, and as much opposed to the arbitrary will of 
a parliamentary body as to the arbitrary will of a royal person.” 
He shows on the other hand that the French Revolution spelled 
the absolutism of the people, and merely substituted it for the 
absolutism of the monarch. He writes: “The French Revolu- 
tion was a transfer of despotism from one depository to another, 
but not a revolt against despotism as such; and it was not, in any 
true sense, a defence of the rights of the individual, but an asser- 
tion of the authority of the mass. All the power formerly pos- 
sessed by the king was in that revolt taken over by the people, 
undiminished in amount, and untempered in quality. The despot- 
ism of the Paris mob was more fierce, more arbitrary, and more 
sanguinary than that of any French monarch had ever been.” 

In a chapter on Government by Official Oligarchy, Mr. Hill 
protests against the idea embodied in President Wilson’s address 
to Congress, December 2, 1913, in which he suggested the adoption 
of a federal law, depriving the people of the privilege of meeting 
in party conventions for the nomination of candidates for public 
office, and of the right to choose their own delegates to such con- 
ventions for the purpose of framing a platform of party principles. 

In strong words he defends the Supreme Court against its 
modern detractors, and pleads for loyalty to the Constitution 
against the modern demagogue who would set aside “ its guarantees 
which have hitherto secured the inherent rights of individuals and 
the stability of the State under equal laws.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BELGIUM. By Léon van der Essen, 
Ph.D. Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago Press. 
$1.00 net. 

Dr. van der Essen, Professor of History in the University of 
Louvain, has written within the brief compass of one hundred and 
sixty pages a scholarly history of Belgium. He divides Belgian 
history into nine periods: the formative period to the reign of 
Charlemagne and his heirs (B. c. 57 to A. D. 843); the period of 
feudalism; the rise of the communes (eleventh to fourteenth cen- 
tury); the political centralization of the Dukes of Burgundy (fif- 
teenth century); the Spanish rule (sixteenth to seventeenth cen- 
tury); the Austrian rule (eighteenth century); the French régime 
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(1792-1815); the Dutch rule and the revolution of 1830; and 
the period of national independence. 

It is the stirring story of a brave and independent people, 
doomed perpetually to fight against Romans, Burgundians, Span- 
iards, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and in our day, Germans. 

The writer says nothing about the rdle played by Belgium in 
the present European War, although in a brief epilogue he calls 
attention to the liberty-loving spirit of the Belgian people, and 
mentions Disraeli’s words in 1870: “ It is a fundamental principle 
of the policy of this country that the country situated along the 
coasts of Dunkirk to the North Sea islands should be possessed by 
free and prosperous states...... in order that these countries should 
not belong to a great military power.” 


— JOE, by John Boyle O’Reilly. (New York: P. 

J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents.) It is forty years ago since 
the critics welcomed and the children thrilled and wept over this 
story of prison life and of dashing adventure. It is happily again 
resurrected for the delight of the younger generation. 


 se-neniia the proper treatment for this book, The Devil in a 

Nunnery and Other Medieval Tales, by Francis Oscar Mann 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net), would be not to no- 
tice it, even unfavorably. It is a collection of tales of medieval Eng- 
land, composed and told with exceptional skill. The author knows 
the language, manners and spirit of the Middle Ages intimately, and 
writes with just enough old-fashioned phrasing and antiquarian 
allusion to give his style piquancy and quaintness. But in copying 
the many sly pokes at ecclesiastics found in the writings of those 
days, he overlooks the real reverence nearly always present. He 
doubtless aims at being roguish and mischievous, but he succeeds 
only in being cynical and unfair. Nothing that he says is very 
gross or very bitter; it is insolent and impious. 














Recent Events. 


The Editor of THe CaTHoLic Wor LD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The adoption of Conscription is, of course, 

Great Britain. the most noteworthy of the events which 

have taken place in Great Britain since the 
opening of the war, as it is so great a departure from the methods 
that have hitherto been adopted, and indeed from the characteristic 
spirit of the British people. The very suggestion months ago 
caused a controversy which was carried on in the most 
acrimonious way. The working classes, or at least large sections 
of them, threatened, by a general strike, to suspend the whole of 
the country’s business, being willing to risk even the loss of the 
war. Compulsory service was contrary to their traditions, their 
prejudices and their habits of mind. A more potent influence was 
that they considered it to be a victimizing by the capitalist of the 
laboring man. Yet the bill enforcing National Service passed the 
House of Commons by a majority of more than ten to one, even 
strong opponents voting for it, and this because they knew that 
their constituents were so strongly in its favor that an appeal to the 
country would deprive them of their seats. 

The truth is that the bill introduced by Mr. Asquith was of so 
mild a character that to call the system enforced by it Conscription 
would be a misnomer. By voluntary enlistment an army of some 
three million men had been raised, when in the autumn of last year 
the number of recruits began to fall off so seriously that the armies 
on service in the various fields of warfare could not be kept up to 
their full strength. Conscription was then the natural remedy, but 
the opposition was so strong, not merely in the country at large, 
but even in the Cabinet itself, that a last effort to secure the mainte- 
nance of the forces at full strength by the voluntary system was 
undertaken by Lord Derby, who, for this purpose, was appointed 
head of the recruiting department. The system adopted by him 
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was based on the personal canvass of every man between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-one. Those who, in response to this appeal, 
came forward voluntarily were placed in forty-six groups, accord- 
ing to age, state (single or married), and occupation (reserved or 
non-reserved). In the early stages of this canvass the question 
arose about the order in which single and married men should be 
called out, and Mr. Asquith gave a pledge that married men should 
not be called out to service before the single men, and that if more 
than an insignificant number of single men failed to respond to 
Lord Derby’s appeal to come forward voluntarily, either measures 
would be taken to enforce service upon these, or the married 
men who had come forward would be released from the obliga- 
tions which they had undertaken. 

Lord Derby’s canvass resulted in nearly three million more 
men being enlisted on the voluntary system, forming, as Mr. Bal- 
four said, an achievement unparalleled in the world’s history. But 
some six hundred and fifty thousand single men were found not 
to have responded, and the question arose whether Mr. Asquith 
was called upon to fulfill his pledge. As it was evident that they 
formed more than an insignificant minority, it became necessary 
either to enforce the service of these six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, or to release four hundred thousand married men who had 
enrolled themselves on the strength of the pledge. The latter alter- 
native could not be entertained for a moment, and so the National 
Service Bill was introduced and has become law. As will be seen, 
it applies to a very small section of the nation, and even in regard 
to them it makes every possible allowance and exemption. All 
ministers of religion are exempted, as well as men employed in 
necessary national work; men who are the sole support of depend- 
ents, such as parents, brothers or sisters or other relatives; men 
physically unfit; and those who conscientiously object to combatant 
service; in the last case the exemption will be from combatant 
military duty only, not, however, from such services as stretcher- 
bearers. An opportunity for making the law a dead letter was 
given by the re-opening of the Derby group system of attestation, 
so that all who were willing might come forward of their own 
accord. The bill is limited in its operation to the end of the war, 
and so it forms no part of the permanent law, although ardent 
supporters of Conscription may try to make it serve as the thin 
end of the wedge. It was the fear of this which, perhaps, led to 
the resignation of Sir John Simon. He, however, was the only 
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member of the Government who took this course. The three 
Ministers representing labor who resigned on the introduction of 
the bill were in its favor; their resignations were due to the fact 
that the organizations behind them passed a resolution against the 
measure. This is the first time in the history of the British Par- 
liament in which dictation of this kind has been heeded, and it is 
not considered of good omen. A member of Parliament is account- 
able to his constituents, not to an organization, political or other. 
Labor’s attitude to the bill has remained hostile, a hostility, how- 
ever, which has been kept within moderation and prudence. The 
feeling of the country is so strong that unreasonable opposition 
would not be tolerated. 

British statesmen have to keep in view four main requisites 
for the continuance of the war. Men have to be found to keep the 
armies up to their strength, workers have to be supplied for the 
making of munitions, both in private works and in those controlled 
by the Government (of which there are now about two thousand 
six hundred); money has to be raised with which to pay the 
soldiers and for armaments, and as a means to the latter the export 
trade has to be kept going so far as this is compatible with the 
other claims. These various demands have to be balanced and 
weighed, and hence all the volunteers who have come forward 
cannot, even if they were all physically fit, be made into soldiers. 
The population has been divided into starred and unstarred men, 
according as they are fitted or not fitted for employment in works 
necessary for the war. Trades have been distinguished into re- 
served and unreserved, according as they are more or less bene- 
ficial to the nation’s commerce and the prosecution of this war. 
Rents and the rates of interest have been placed under restriction. 
Tribunals have been appointed to settle questions arising out of 
these measures. In fact interference with personal liberty has 
been carried to an extent which the most advanced of Socialists 
would not have dreamed of a few years ago. All that the citizen 
has, his goods and fortune, are claimed by the State as its right. 
Strange to say the classes among which Socialism finds its strongest 
supporter, have proved the most recalcitrant. Mr. Lloyd George, 
the former idol of the working class, has fallen into some degree 
of disfavor for the efforts which he has made to enforce regulations 
of this kind. Strong resistance has been offered, especially by the 
workers on the Clyde, to the dilution of labor, which the Minister 
of Munitions looks upon as necessary for the new Government 
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factories. These factories have everything ready for making the 
large guns which are needed, except the men, and skilled men in 
sufficient number cannot be found. The necessity, therefore, arises 
of placing unskilled men under the guidance of the skilled in order 
to carry on the works. This, however, is against union rules, and 
although appeal after appeal has been made, the men have remained 
not altogether, but to too large a degree, obdurate. In fact it 
must be said that the working classes, so far as they are repre- 
sented by certain trade unions, have not done their duty to the 
country in any conspicuous degree. They have not wholly failed, 
but they might have done a great deal better than they have done. 
The chief cause of this failure is the class hatred which has been 
so rampant for several years past. It is in no way due to any 
hesitation about the war, or to any lack in determination to carry 
it on to a decisive end. There are, of course, as there must always 
be in any community, men who differ from the majority, perhaps 
in some cases for the sake of differing. In South Wales, for 
instance, there are some few who are called pro-Germans, whether 
as a term of opprobrium or because they sympathize with Germany 
cannot be said. There is that fraction of the Socialists called the 
Independent Labor Party, of which Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is a 
prominent representative, which is, to say the least, lukewarm. 
The Democratic Union, of which Mr. Morel is a supporter, has 
come forward in criticism of British diplomacy. These, with a 
few of the philosophically minded like Lord Courtney, is a fairly 
comprehensive list of those who are not full hearted supporters of 
the war. To the vast majority the talk of an inconclusive peace 
such as Germany would accept at the present time is as the twit- 
tering of sparrows. This feeling pervades all classes, chapel as 
well as church-goers, the frequenters of the music-hall and the 
theatre, as well as the man in the street. The nation is even more 
determined than the Government. The latter has been severely 
criticized for what seems to be indecision and irresolution in the 
conduct of the war. A call is being made for a much stricter 
enforcement of the blockade. Too much regard is being paid 
to the interests of neutrals, out of consideration for whom the full 
power of the navy has been held in check. The system of pro- 
motion in the army by which commands are given according to 
seniority, is being openly blamed for failures in France and the 
Dardanelles. On these and several other points criticism is heard, 
but none upon the determination of the Government to continue 
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the war to a decisive conclusion, even if Great Britain were left to 
“carry it on” alone. Nor is this only Great Britain’s voice, it is 
that of the Empire as a whole. The spring of this determination 
is that this war is not merely for more or less territory, but for an 
ideal which makes the Empire to be what it is: for, that is to say, 
liberty and self-government as opposed to despotism and absolutism. 
As Napoleon said: “ Sooner or later the sword is conquered by the 
idea.” 


The contrast between the conduct of the 
France. workingmen of France and some of those 
of Great Britain is greatly in favor of those 
of France. Loss of time there is practically negligible; no trade 
union restrictions exist at the moment; everything is done to 
increase production; no limitation of profits exists, and no ques- 
tion in this respect has been raised by the work people. Thousands 
of women are employed in the French munition works, and they 
work with a good will that is most impressive. The same may be 
said of the large number of women that have undertaken similar 
tasks in Great Britain. They work, in most cases, in France for 
the same hours as the men, and there is no restriction imposed on 
what they may do. The introduction of unskilled male and female 
labor has presented no difficulties. ‘The reason for the greater de- 
votion of the French workman is that the war has been brought 
near home to him. The French nation has settled down with 
determination and a feeling of set purpose to the fulfillment of 
the task allotted to it. There is no question but that the nation 
is at war, and the dominant sentiment, not only of the men but 
of the women, is to carry the war to a successful conclusion. Every 
thing else is subordinated to that determination. This it is that has 
prevented difficulties arising in the manufacture of war material. 
A mission sent to France from Great Britain, which included lead- 
ing trade union officials, gives the foregoing testimony to the fact 
that France is at war as a nation, and to the results that have fol- 
lowed the recognition of that fact. 

Those among the British Socialists who are opposed to com- 
pulsion receive no sympathy from the Socialists of France. Their 
leader in the Chamber frankly tells the English Socialists that they 
can no longer avoid calling the whole nation to arms, and that 
it is only by responding to the call that they can render the greatest 
service to the peace of the world. By doing so they will not 
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serve militarism, but will contribute to the victory which is to 
extinguish the monstrous embodiment of militarism with which 
they are fighting. France herself has mobilized over seven million 
men. Her national army includes all the manhood of France— 
men of middle age, fathers of families, old and young. In the 
first week of January the eighteen-year-old class of men was called 
up for training, and in May it will go to the front. The French 
know that there will be no “after the war” for labor, for capital 
or for any other form of national life unless victory is achieved by 
the Allies. Hence they are puzzled at the attitude of those of the 
British workingmen who opposed the National Service Bill, and can 
only. attribute it to the ignorance still existing about what is at 
stake. A better explanation will be found in the over-confidence 
in the result which still exists, owing to the immunity of Great 
Britain from the sufferings which France is undergoing. But while 
criticizing the attitude of labor, the action of the British Govern- 
ment, in bringing in the National Service Bill, has given the most 
complete satisfaction, as it has thereby afforded the most con- 
vincing proof that could have been given of its resolution to shrink 
from no sacrifice in order to obtain the victory towards which all 
are striving. 

By the soldiers in the trenches confidence in that victory is 
felt in an ever-increasing degree. M. Clemenceau, the great critic 
of French Governments, has been making a long tour of the front. 
What struck him most is the transformation that has taken place 
in the character of the soldier. He is, M. Clemenceau says, a 
new man, calmer and more self-restrained than the soldier of the 
past. The relations between officers and men are those of affec- 
tion, confidence and esteem. The soldier in the trenches is welded 
with the rest of the nation in a true brotherhood, with a quiet 
determination to do and to suffer everything to vindicate the na- 
tion’s aspiration in a conflict which they are determined shall be 
the last effort of scientifically organized barbarism. 

No changes have taken place in M. Briand’s Cabinet. There 
are, indeed, indications that some degree of friction exists between 
the Government and the Chamber. A large section of Deputies 
has sought through parliamentary control to take a more immediate 
hold on the military and diplomatic policy of the Government 
than the Government is willing to give. Institutions created for 
peace and liberty do not necessarily work with perfect smoothness 
in war time. Taking into all the difficulties of the situation, it 
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is wonderful how well the Third Republic has borne the strain 
of this terrible war, and how close is the union of the French 


people. 


Cardinal Mercier and the Belgian Bishops 
Belgium. have addressed to the Episcopate of Ger- 
many and Austria a Letter which the New 
York Evening Post calls unparalleled in history. It proposes the 
establishment of a tribunal of inquiry into the atrocities committed 
during the German invasion of Belgium. The Letter refers to the 
German Emperor’s telegram to President Wilson accusing Belgian 
priests and women of committing “ abominable, odious, and crim- 
inal acts against German soldiers,” and declaring that his heart 
bled to see that measures of repression had been rendered inevit- 
able. The Belgian Bishops absolutely deny these accusations, as 
also those formulated in the name of German Catholics by the 
German Professor Rosenberg of Paderborn, and by many German 
Catholic newspaper writers and associations. They propose the 
establishment of a joint Belgo-German Episcopal tribunal of in- 
quiry under the presidency of a neutral Bishop. Before this tri- 
bunal the German Bishops may summon whosoever they wish, 
while they, on their part, will summon whomsoever the German 
Bishops wish. They will ask to appear before it all the pastors 
of parishes where civilians, priests, monks, nuns or laymen were 
massacred or threatened with death on the plea that “ someone had 
fired.” They will ask all these priests to sign their depositions 
on oath, and then unless it is pretended that the whole Belgian 
clergy is perjured, the German bishops will be obliged to accept, 
and the civilized world will not be able to reject the conclusions of 
this solemn and decisive inquiry. They add that so long as German 
justice holds aloof [from this inquiry] they retain the right and 
the duty to denounce what, in all conscience, they regard as a grave 
outrage on justice and upon their honor. The Letter was issued 
on November 24, 1915. So far no reply has been received. It is 
reported, however, that the German Bishops did not receive the 
Letter. 

It is impossible to say what foundation there is for the rumors 
which have been circulated in many quarters, and under varying 
forms, that Germany has offered a separate peace to Belgium. It 
is more than evident that Germany is anxious to secure peace—on 
terms acceptable to herself. Her fortunes must, indeed, be at a low 
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ebb if she is willing to give up Antwerp and the Belgian seacoast, 
and to relinquish the hope of a port which would threaten England, 
and afford the much-desired outlet for her commerce, besides 
paying, as one report asserts, an indemnity to Belgium. The sole 
compensation which she would find would be in the freeing of a 
large number of German soldiers for service elsewhere; and the 
rendering the opening into Germany for the Allies much narrower 
and, therefore, more easily defensible. Tempting though the pro- 
posal was, it has been definitely rejected by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, the Allies having renewed their assurance that Belgium will 
be restored to its full rights and that its integrity will be main- 
tained. 

Possibly the German offer to Belgium may have been due to 
the action of the Holy See, for the Holy Father is said on good 
authority—that of a distinguished Belgian Jesuit—to have told a 
Dutch Chaplain in the Belgian army, with the wish that it should be 
made as widely known as possible, that he considers that Belgium 
has a right to complete reparation from Germany; and that he 
will never consent to offer his good offices for the reéstablishment 
of peace unless Belgium has all her territories in Europe and 
Africa restored to her with the plenitude of her liberties and her 
international rights as they existed before; and this without preju- 
dice to her claim for adequate indemnity and the restitution of 
all private property. 


Although no offensive movements on a large 
Progress of the War. scale have been made by either the Allies 

or the Germans, the latter have made local 
attacks on narrow fronts of the French lines—attacks which have 
resulted in gains measured by yards, for which they have paid by 
enormous losses. It is not easy to see the purpose of those attacks, 
for any serious advance on Paris must be made on a scale similar 
to that with which the war opened. It may be that conditions in 
Germany are such that the General Staff cannot afford to sit down 
and wait for the great offensive which has so long been threatened. 
From many sources it is becoming evident that large numbers of 
the German people at home are growing more and more weary 
of the war, and are getting tired of living on rations—rations which 
have been recently diminished in quantity. The German Govern- 
ment may be truthful in its statement that the supply of food within 
the Empire is sufficient, if used economically, to supply all the needs 
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of the population; but to distribute that food in daily doles cannot 
be done to the satisfaction of everybody. Hence it is not to be 
wondered at that wide discontent is felt with life under such con- 
ditions, and that the Government might deem it advisable to divert 
public attention by victorious activities on a small scale. This is, 
however, merely a conjecture, for these attacks may be feelers for 
another attempt to reach Paris. 

The general opinion, however, seems to be that in France 
and Flanders a stalemate has been reached—that neither of the 
opposing forces can break through. There are those who urge that 
it is the part of wisdom for the Allies to seek the weakest spot of 
the German line of two thousand miles, and to concentrate all their 
strength upon it. The Balkans they look upon as the suitable place, 
while Russia advances through Bukowina. The Allies from Sa- 
loniki should work their way up through Serbia to join forces, and 
endeavor to penetrate into the plains of Hungary. The objections 
to this course are so many that it is not likely to be adopted. The 
difficulty of transporting a large enough army, with all its equip- 
ment, is sufficient reason for rejecting such a proposal. The very 
opposite view seems to be the one more likely to be adopted. This 
is that the strongest place in the enemy’s lines should be chosen for 
the attack. That is without doubt the line in France. 

For the first time for many months Zeppelins have succeeded 
in reaching Paris, while one of the many attempts upon London 
has met with a small measure of success. That the larger number 
of Zeppelins which reached England went to other places where 
they did no little damage, may be taken as an indication that the 
confidence is justified which has been expressed in the measures 
that have been adopted for the protection of London. 

The destruction of several British ships by a raider which has 
escaped from Kiel, is the first instance of a failure of the British 
navy in keeping fast bound in port the German navy which it is 
anxious to meet in open conflict. The raider has not yet been 
captured. | 

No change of any importance has taken place along the Russian 
line in the north; more to the south there has been a fairly suc- 
cessful advance of Russia, where she is now in close proximity 
to Czernowitz. That Russia should so soon have undertaken a 
new Offensive is yet another evidence of her wonderful powers of 
recuperation. Strange to say, she has benefited by the loss of 
Galicia, for some three millions of its inhabitants followed her 
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armies into Russia, and are now adding to its industrial, agricultural 
and military strength, while Austria has lost something like one- 
twelfth of its population. The last report is that the advance of 
Russia from the Caucasus into Armenia has been crowned by the 
capture of Erzeroum, the great military centre of the Turks, and 
the key to Turkish Armenia. It is said to have been a part of the 
plan of campaign, as arranged at the beginning of the war, that 
Russia should try to reach Constantinople by this route, and that 
it was only when she found herself unable to do so that Great 
Britain endeavored to reach the capital through the Dardanelles. 
The advance of Russia into Armenia will relieve the British who 
are still being besieged at Kut-el-Amara. It may also have an 
effect upon ihe projected invasion of Egypt, of which so much 
has been heard. The British have evacuated Gallipoli, and have 
been completely defeated in an attempt upon which so much de- 
pended. Some little consolation is found in the skillful way in 
which the evacuation was effected, but when the number of lives 
that were sacrificed and the vast amount of money that was spent 
is considered, there is little of which to be proud. 

The Allies have made themselves secure at Saloniki. They 
have there a great army fully equipped with artillery and stores. 
Intrenchments have been made, which are said to be stronger than 
those on the Western front, and every day adds to their strength. 
Why neither the Central Powers nor their Allies, the Bulgar and 
the Turk, have made no attempt to drive out the Entente Powers is 
hard to say, for they cannot fail to realize its importance. The posi- 
tion of Saloniki, on the flank of the communications with Constanti- 
nople, renders those communications insecure, while Bulgaria, a 
very poor country, is forced to keep her army mobilized as a 
defensive measure. 

In the conflict with Austria upon her own borders, Italy seems, 
within the last two months, neither to have lost ground nor gained; 
but she has suffered a loss of no little importance by Austria’s success 
in overrunning Montenegro, and especially by the capture of Lovt- 
chen, a position of importance for the control of the Adriatic. 
There seems to have been an inaction and a failure to render as- 
sistance to the Montenegrins, which have not yet been fully ex- 
plained. It is satisfactory to be able to note the fact that the spas- 
modic and disconnected activity of the Allies has given place to a 
deliberate and well-planned codrdination, and that gratifying results 
have already begun to make themselves felt. 

















With Our Readers. 


HE new College of St. Paul, the home of the Paulist Novitiate at 
the Catholic University of America, at Brookland, D. C., in which 
many of our readers are interested, was dedicated with special cere- 
mony on the Feast of St. Francis de Sales, January 29th. On the 
eve of the Feast, Solemn Vespers was celebrated in the presence of 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. John Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States; and on the morning of the Feast itself the 
building was solemnly dedicated by His Eminence James Cardinal 
Gibbons, and immediately afterwards Solemn Mass was offered in 
the presence of the Cardinal. Readers of THE CaTHoLic Wor p will 
be especially interested in the two sermons delivered on the twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth respectively; the first by the Very Rev. 
Charles F. Aiken, S.T.D., treating of the Congregation of St. Paul 
and its relations with the Catholic University of America; the second 
by the Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph.D., reviewing the spiritual char- 
acter and aspirations of Father Hecker, the founder of the Paulist 
Congregation. 


* * * * 


SERMON PREACHED BY THE REV. CHARLES F. AIKEN, S.T.D., AT 
ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE, BROOKLAND, D. C., JANUARY 28, 1916. 


N the life of every religious community the dedication of its house of 

studies must be an event of importance and an occasion of rejoicing. In 
the present instance this is particularly true, for this ample and stately structure, 
consecrated to the great work of training novices for the Paulist Congregation, 
is the first building of its kind that its members could call their own. Here- 
tofore they have lived as tenants on property belonging to others. Now they 
have the satisfaction of standing on their own soil, and of working and praying 
under their own roof. Here they have a structure especially adapted to their 
needs. This noble house of studies offers ample facilities for training and 
maintaining their young novices, whose numbers will increase from year to year. 
A house of such proportions bespeaks a healthy state of present conditions 
and a looking forward to still greater growth in time to come. 

Among the numerous friends and well-wishers who rejoice with the Paulist 
Fathers on this happy occasion are to be counted the officials and professors 
of the Catholic University of America. Strange were it otherwise, for the 
University from the beginning has enjoyed the friendship and loyal support 
of the Congregation of St. Paul. When the project of setting up the Catholic 
University was broached in the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, one of 
its most enthusiastic advocates was Father Hecker, whom the Paulists love 
and revere as the founder of their society. And when, in 1889, the doors of 
the University were opened to students of Sacred Theology, Father Hewit, 
who succeeded Father Hecker as Superior of the Congregation, and who con- 
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tinued his broad-minded policy, moved the house of studies to Washington and 
installed it on the very grounds of the University. The College of St. Thomas, 
as it was then called, was the first institution to be affiliated to the University, 
and from the very beginning Paulist students sat as attentive hearers under 
the University professors. From that time on the relations between the Uni- 
versity and the Paulist Community have always been most cordial and friendly. 
Each was an encouragement to the other. Among the men of note who gave 
public lectures at the University were Paulist Fathers, and one of them 
occupied for several years the honored position of professor of mathematics 
and astronomy. And in recent years, another, after winning distinguished 
honors abroad, has been called to serve as instructor in Experimental, Psychology. 
During the dark days of the University, when the clouds of financial disaster 
hung threateningly over it, when the student body was painfully dwindling, and 
when not a few of its friends feared the end was not far off, the Paulist 
Fathers did not lose hope. At that very time they proceeded to gather funds 
for the erection near the University of a permanent house of studies; so that 
it may be truly said that this noble building is an act of faith, on the part of 
the Paulists, in the future of the University. 

This intimate connection between the Catholic University and the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul is more than a sentimental union springing from the 
friendship that existed between the leading men of both institutions. The 
Paulist Community was instinctively drawn to the University because it knew 
the value of University training, and because it recognized in the University aims 
and aspirations in harmony with its own. The chief aim which Father Hecker 
and his high-minded associates had in view in founding the Congregation of 
St. Paul was to set before the American people a type of Catholicism that, while 
in perfect accord with the authoritative teaching of the Church, would at the 
same time square with American institutions and American ideals. They saw 
therein an effective means of refuting the charge that the Catholic Church 
was a foreign importation hostile to liberty, hostile to popular education, hostile 
to the Constitution of the United States. They rightly felt that the claim 
of the Church to be divine would be more readily heard once she had won 
recognition as a helpful factor in furthering what is best in social, political, 
and intellectual life in this country. 

It will readily be seen how the Catholic University, through its religious 
and scientific instruction, alike varied and profound, ever tends to make the 
Church in this country better known, better respected and better loved. It 
smoothes the way to a higher intellectual life suited to conditions peculiar to 
our beloved country. In common with other Catholic Universities throughout 
the world, it vindicates the truth of the Catholic religion; it sets forth, in the 
light of Catholic faith, the various branches of knowledge that lend dignity 
and usefulness to human life. But more than this, as the Catholic University 
of America, it presents its teaching in harmony with American ideals. Every 
nation has its own peculiar genius, which ever tends to work out in its own 
practical way the fitting exercise of the inalienable right of the individual to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of true perfection and happiness. Ours is a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people. To assert that a 
republican form of rule is the best possible polity for every nation, that it is 
suited to every temper and class of minds, that it should everywhere prevail, 
would be a faulty judgment of overzealous souls. But for the citizens of these 
United States there is no question but the needs of our great nation are best 
served by the form of democracy so wisely laid down in the Federal Consti- 
tution. In some nations the cause of religion and of civilization may be best 
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promoted by a union of Church and State. But in these United States the 
happy results have been attained by the separation of Church and State—for 
any other political arrangement would be impossible. In this way, progress in 
social, economic and political life has moved harmoniously with progress in 
things religious. Nowhere in recent times has the Church advanced with such 
rapid strides as in our own country, where its sole material support has been 
found in the voluntary assistance of the faithful, and where its tendency to exert 
its benign influence in a multitude of new channels has not been hampered and 
thwarted by petty government restrictions. Like a noble tree, the Catholic 
Church has struck its roots deep in American soil, which has proved most favor- 
able to its healthy and vigorous growth. : 

A democratic form of government, to be a success, must be a mind rule, 
not a mob rule. To this end it must rest on two solid pillars, neither of 
which may be set aside. The one is education, the other is religion. Only 
popular education can give rise to an enlightened people, whose voice, being 
decisive in public affairs, should be the expression of a judicious public mind. 
Only religion can keep active in the conscience the sense of duty that should 
prompt every citizen, in the measure that responsibility has been laid upon 
him, to secure legislation that shall be wise and just, to promote fidelity in 
the execution of laws, and to demand honesty in the administration of public 
affairs. In a democracy like ours, it is but right that the Church should 
inculcate with especial emphasis the civic and social duties—an honest ballot, 
the support only of worthy aspirants.to public office, honesty in the administration 
of municipal, state and federal affairs, the readiness to give of one’s wealth, 
aye, to make sacrifice of limb and even life, when called for by the public 
weal, active codperation in wise economic and social reforms that will help 
to lift the people to a higher level of dignity, health, comfort, intelligence, 
sobriety and clean living. 

The value of the Catholic University for clarifying and disseminating 
these teachings, in which love of God and love of country are so happily 
blended, in which Catholic faith lifts American patriotism to its highest pos- 
sible plane, cannot be overestimated. What wonder, then, that the Congrega- 
tion of St. Paul, whose ambition is to set before the American people the 
Church of Christ as the friend of American democracy, as the guardian of 
liberty, as the promoter of progress in every field of upright human en- 
deavor, as the strong right arm of civilization as well as the giver of divine 
truth, what wonder, I say, that from the beginning it should have placed its 
novices under the shadow of the University, where they might find inspiration 
and strength, and wisdom and courage to face the prejudices and difficulties 
of keen minds not yet Catholic, and to seek to win them to the fold of 
Christ? The University spirit has never been absent from the Paulist Con- 
gregation. It is shown in the efforts of its members to further the cause of 
Catholic religion in new ways. Witness the Apostolic Mission House, con- 
gregational singing, the question box, the usefulness of which has been widely 
recognized by the clergy both secular and religious. It is shown also in the 
apostolate of the press, whose power for good was never more keenly ap- 
preciated than by Father Hecker and his associates. THe CatTHoiic Wortp, 
The Leader, and in more recent times The Missionary have helped greatly 
to make the Church better known and better loved. And so, too, the books 
of Catholic piety and wisdom that have come from Paulist pens. It is safe 
to state that, in proportion to its numbers, no other religious society in this 
country has made so generous a contribution to Catholic literature as the 
Congregation of St. Paul. 
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The Catholic University of America and the Congregation of St. Paul 
are, then, institutions of which we have reason to be proud, and in which we, 
as Americans, are led to take a lively interest. For both are American in 
origin, and both are racy of the soil in which they have taken root. Both 
are still young, as years are counted in the lives of great Catholic move- 
ments. But each has the promise, under God’s blessing, of a vigorous growth 
in time to come. May the Congregation of St. Paul, bound to the University 
in the future as in the past by ties of genuine sympathy and good will, flourish 
like the tree planted by the running waters, which shall bring forth its fruit 
in due season, and whose leaf shall not fall. 


* * * 6 


SERMON PREACHED BY THE REV. WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D., 
AT ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE, BROOKLAND, D. C., 
JANUARY 209, 1916. 


HE Rector of the University asks me to give expression to his regret 

that engagements elsewhere prevent him from taking part in this morn- 
ing’s ceremony. He sends his most cordial good wishes. When he asked me 
to bear this message for him, he reminded me of the uninterrupted attachment 
that has marked the relations of the University and the Paulist Community 
for twenty-five years. As both friend of the Paulist Community and Rector 
of the University, he asks the abundant blessing of God upon this College, 
and he prays that the fondest hopes of your zeal in the service of souls may 
find plenary fulfillment. 


I, 


In the ceremony that we have just witnessed, this building was dedi- 
cated to the honor and glory of God. It is to serve as a home for the 
novices of the Paulist Community. It will be known as St. Paul’s College. 
As such it is affiliated to the Catholic University. When the home of the 
Community was on the University grounds, it was known as St. Thomas’ Col- 
lege. The Paulist Community was the first to take up residence at the Uni- 
versity and to enter into close academic relations with it. The relations be- 
tween the University and the Community have been without interruption, cordial 
and wholesome. A feeling of spiritual gratitude and renewed assurance is 
stirred in the heart of the University because another sanctuary lamp has been 
lit before another tabernacle in the growing circle of tabernacles that surround 
the University and proclaim its service to the American Church. May God 
bless St. Paul’s College for all time. 


II. 


The Paulist Community may be studied most readily and may perhaps be 
best understood from a fourfold standpoint. At least an observer who views 
the Community from outside, will be assisted in his study if he approaches it 
in the manner to be indicated. 

The Community represents a new attitude toward the ideal of Catholic 
truth, a new spirit in serving it, a new method in that service and a new 
type of Community to perform it. 

Revealed truth has never lacked the missionary impulse nor the pioneer 
who charts for it, new paths to the hearts of men. No truth is devoid of 
it. The sensitive soul of Father Hecker, however, caught a new vision and 
that new vision stirred this impulse in a singularly new way. 

Some of us place our ideals far away from everyday life. Vague visions 
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of them are permitted to float about in fancy. Sometimes we clothe those 
ideals in indefinite terms, and our practical wisdom screens off their effulgence 
and tones it down to our diminished capacity to receive it. We thereby 
escape the discipline and service of the ideal. Again, we feel conviction as 
to its truth, but we postpone to later days and for other times our surrender 
to it. 

When Father Hecker caught his vision of the ideal, he went with signifi- 
cant courage and unreserved abandon straight to it. It seized his soul. It 
captured his imagination. It reorganized his life, set his ambitions, constructed 
his standards. It became unto him law and order and life. That ideal was 
to preach the truth which had been made known to him to his non-Catholic fel- 
low-countrymen. His vision reached out until it saw America Catholic. When 
the divine light came to the sensitive soul of Father Hecker, he saw how it 
might be carried to those outside the fold, and that new vision shaped and 
mastered the missionary impulse of his great heart. No practical shrewdness 
diminished the zeal of his consecration. No adverse advice availed to hurt 
the definite certainty of his purpose or the sweep of his impulse to carry! 
it out. His ideal was not primarily to provide an atmosphere in which his 
followers might find their peace. It was to provide a community in which 
his vision could be tabernacled and handed down. This concrete ideal was to 
be the corporate ideal of the Paulist Community. Everything in its spirit and 
constitution springs from that as a source and goes back to it as an end. 

The missionary impulse is Apostolic. The command of Christ accounts 
for it. The traditional imagination of Christianity represented it often as a 
call to foreign lands, to pagan or heathen. Father Hecker’s experience of 
the missionary impulse kept him at home. It gave us a new vista of spiritual 
duty, a new conception of the claims of Christian brotherhood, a new field 
for searching zeal. As far as I know, Father Hecker is the first American 
in whose soul this ideal of a Catholic America took on the splendid pro- 
portions of an inspiration and the rigid compulsion of a law. His ideal 
was concrete, magnificent, apostolic. He contributed a new longing to the heart 
of American Catholicism. He put into the religious traditions of the na- 
tion a new challenge to the fertility of our Faith. He placed before us, who 
are of the household of the Faith, a new and compelling claim for good 
example and spiritual excellence as supports in undertaking this magnificent 
work for God. 


A fundamental feature of this ideal of Father Hecker is found in the 
spirit that was born of it. That spirit is one of frank readiness to seek out 
and to bless God for those portions of revealed truth and natural virtue that 
the American people possessed in hopeful vitality. Father Hecker saw because 
of his own experience how Protestantism, transplanted to a new world, had in 
part forgotten its prejudices, and how Protestants had lost much of dogmatic 
Christian faith. But he also knew that many of them were, as he himself had 
been, struggling towards the light: that Protestantism had left them a residuum 
of natural goodness, and that this might serve as a fertile soil for the sowing 
of Catholic seed. They who cannot, or will not, take the trouble to see as 
deeply as this man of Apostolic spirit, may not understand. I know, of course, 
that it is easy to be misunderstood. All new thought is misunderstood. Hasty 
inferences, inaccurate understanding, partial statements are a source of torture 
to everyone who ventures to restate traditionally accepted truths or to bring 
a new type of consecration to the service of God. Witness St. Thomas, St. 
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Ignatius, St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul. The utter simplicity 
and evident truth in Father Hecker’s mind were the source of both assurance 
and power. Father Hecker caught, admired and proclaimed the types of 
natural goodness and Christian sentiment that his keen discernment showed 
him in the American spirit. He felt a quick and restless impulse to make that 
natural goodness first the handmaiden and then the ally of the supernatural 
in preparing for the triumphal journey of Jesus Christ through this new 
world. His vision had shown him the American people, radiant in the pos- 
session of the fullness of revelation, docile in hearing the voice of Christ's 
representative, noble in fulfilling the divine prophecy of one fold and one 
Shepherd. -" 

We have to recall that the background of our civilization is a Catholic 
civilization, in which the natural was largely known and dealt with from the 
standpoint of the supernatural. Logic in the Middle Ages could distinguish 
between them, but imagination could not. Was it not customary to say in 
the thirteenth century that the natural seemed supernatural and the super- 
natural seemed natural, so closely associated in memory, imagination and 
experience were the two? The break-up of Catholic civilization destroyed the 
unity of life; the loss of the sense of supernatural outside the Church, and 
political and religious disintegration that ensued through the centuries, led to 
the first stage in the new relations of the natural and supernatural which was 
one of antagonism. With the attenuation of Protestantism the process con- 
tinued until a stage occurred in which natural goodness was seen largely in 
itself, and not directly as a phase of rebellion, against the supernatural. Father 
Hecker’s vision caught natural goodness, the natural virtues and the natural 
longing of the human heart for Christianity as features of this new American 
people to whose care God seemed to commit the custody of the world’s future. 
It would not be surprising then if his spiritual instinct suggested that now 
that the instincts of hatred and antagonism against the supernatural seemed 
to have perished, natural goodness might be expected in a coming epoch to be 
reunited to the supernatural, and subjected to it in sweet and sanctified harmony 
to declare the power and majesty of the God of both. 

Generation had succeeded generation. It had become evident that many 
might be and indeed were in good faith, that their hearts hungered for the 
complete revelation of God, and that they would accept the Catholic Faith 
could it be presented to them freed from the misconceptions with which their 
teachers had clouded it. It was this natural goodness, this good faith that 
Father Hecker recognized as the opportunity for a new apostolate. It was 
common in America because Protestantism was led to abandon supernatural 
claims and it left man with what may be called purely natural help. Upon 
this natural virtue Hecker based his hope of effective appeal. He saw 
America willing to listen; he saw it unsatisfied unless it embraced the Catholic 
Faith, He was profoundly impressed by this element of natural goodness 
that he discerned in the American people. This was the prologue to his vision 
of a Catholic America. 

This element in the mind of Father Hecker, this reckoning with the normal, 
wholesome impulses of natural goodness and Christian instinct, never misled 
him. It never occurred to him that the natural was sufficient unto itself. How 
could it have occurred to him when every fibre of his being quivered with 
zeal to bring his loved people the fullness of revelation. It never occurred to 
him that partial truth was other than partial truth or that Christian sentiment 
was other than Christian sentiment. At any rate, his vision was complete 
and his instincts had under the providence of God sure guidance from it. 
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IV. 


The logic of the process that I am attempting to describe leads us to 
the third element in Paulist work, a new method of apostolate, the non- 
Catholic mission and the press. It is not important here to determine whether 
or not in the South or elsewhere, instruction work among non-Catholics was 
undertaken before his day. I am informed that sporadic attempts of that 
kind had been made by Bishop England. Father Hecker reached these 
two methods, however, by the way of his vision of the ideal and the spirit 
of it. He assumed a natural hunger for truth. He assumed a readiness for 
supernatural truth when it was brought to the average fair-minded American. 
He assumed that the American was uninformed, but neither enemy, or critic. 
Hence, the controversial method that had had its place historically and that 
has its place still, seemed not quite adapted to his assumptions in the inter- 
pretation of American life and of.its spiritual longings. Thus he was led to 
the spirit and method of exposition brought in all friendliness and peace to 
the American non-Catholic mind. The strong, capable exposition and defence 
of Catholic truth was his principal method of appeal. Controversy and debate 
were always secondary. The outcome of this process of feeling and thinking 
in him was the non-Catholic mission, the apostolate of the press, the ques- 
tion box. The place that these have taken in American religious history is due 
absolutely to the insight and instinct of Father Hecker. 


V. 


The logic of this Apostolic man’s vision was irresistible. It led him to 
think out a new type of Community which would serve as the home of the 
great missionary impulse that drove him onward. He felt that he would 
have to create a community, because a community is the supreme form of 
human power. It should be a community made up of men committed to the 
highest forms of supernatural consecration. In this, of course, it would be 
like and not unlike other religious communities. All communities aim to 
produce the highest form of supernatural consecration. Father Hecker always 
said that the backbone of every religious community is the desire of per- 
fection. The Paulist Community should be trained in delicate sensitiveness 
to the spiritual values of personal liberty. Personal initiative and personal 
ability of the members were to be cultivated as far as cultivation was com- 
patible with obedience to the head under which all the members served. The 
compulsions of which the members were to be conscious should be from within 
rather than from without. Father Hecker felt that experience in spiritual 
liberty would give to his followers an insight and tone, a subtle way of 
presenting the supernatural truth that would appeal profoundly to the freedom- 
loving American mind. 

His vision was of a Catholic America. This brought forward in his 
perspective the American hierarchy as the trustees of revelation under the 
direction of the Papacy. He felt profoundly the import of those words, 
Posuit Spiritus Sanctus episcopos regere ecclesiam Dei. Hence the Paulists 
were to be auxiliaries to bishops. The members were to be as close as 
possible to the hierarchy and their clergy. They were to find in the wisdom 
of the bishops and in their sympathies the practical direction of their apostolic 
work. Thus the missionary priests of St. Paul the Apostle offered themselves 
to the American episcopacy to help to make known to Americans the fullness 
of revelation and to bring the people into full and faithful union with the 
Apostolic See, 
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VI. 


I have spoken of the Paulist attitude toward the ideal, of the spirit in 
which that practical ideal was approached, of the distinctive methods by which 
its work was undertaken and of the particular type of Community that under- 
took it. I believe that in these four respects the Paulist Community has made 
definite contribution to the history of the propagation of the Gospel of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Thus, the Community becomes in its own way as other com- 
munities are in their own way, the tabernacle of a vision, a grace and an impulse 
that are in their own way providential. I pray God that this new College 
may have an honorable part in the Community’s history, and that every 
Paulist Father whose formation is perfected in it may hear and may obey 
the over-mastering call to the spiritual ideals of the great and good man from 
whose consecrated heart this Community takes its rise. 





OW little of unity on essential matters is found in the Episcopal 
Church is again plainly shown in a letter written by the Rev. 
James W. Morris, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church at Richmond, 
Virginia. The letter appeared in the Southern Churchman of Janu- 
ary 29, 1916. Its aim is to show that the position of the High 
Church Party, of which Dr. Manning of New York is a conspicuous 
leader, does not represent the teaching and belief of the Episcopal 
Church. Concerning the theory of Holy Orders Dr. Morris writes: 


He (Dr. Manning) assumes, with all finality, as if stating an indubitable 
and acknowledged fact, that this special conception of the exclusive validity of 
Episcopal orders is the sole and only one that is in agreement with the author- 
ized standards of the Episcopal Church. Apparently he takes it for proven 
that his Low Church brethren have no legitimate place in the Church. They are, 
it seems, a sort of hyphenated Episcopalians, who must be suffered, but who, 
through ignorance or otherwise, do not understand the Episcopal Church. He 
takes for granted, as undeniable and certain, that this distinctive dogma of the 
High Church school is fundamental, is a test of orthodoxy as necessary as an 
article of the Creed. He says of this dogma: “It is a matter of the Church’s 
own most distinct and essential teaching.” And he adds: “If any member of 
the Episcopal Church, clergyman or layman, does not believe in the office of the 
priesthood, and that Episcopal ordination is necessary for the exercise of the 
functions of the priesthood, he in so far fails to accept the teaching and to 
represent the position of his own communion.” 

It is well to be fully persuaded in one’s own mind, but that anyone should 
lay down as a fundamental doctrine of the Church a matter of order which 
was not taught by any divine of the English Church for almost a century 
after the Reformation, is truly wonderful. The Reformers themselves, and 
a multitude of other theologians in the English Church, have expressly repu- 
diated any narrow view of Episcopacy. Hooker, Cosin, Usher, Burnet, Whitely 
and many other leading men in the Church have held Episcopacy to be for 
the best thing and not for the sole being of the Church. Even such men as Ban- 
croft and Laud held no such extreme view of orders as Dr. Manning insists 
upon as a sine qua non of Churchmanship. 

Dr. Manning must know well that a long line of able and devoted Church- 
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men, whose loyalty to the Church has never been and cannot be questioned, 
have repudiated and abhorred the views that he presumes to proclaim as “ essen- 
tial;” he must be aware that the Anglican communion has never had more 
distinguished, more learned, or more faithful sons, than those who have main- 
tained the bene esse in opposition to the esse of Episcopal orders. 

Dr. Manning’s notion of the visible Church is likewise interesting. One 
wonders whether he forgot what the Church of which he claims to be entirely 
“ representative,” defines to be the visible Church. It may be well to write 
it down, for what the Church authoritatively teaches is too often obscured 
by individualistic notions. “The visible Church of Christ is a congregation 
of faithful men, in which the pure Word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things that 
of necessity are requisite to the same.” 

If Dr. Manning has framed this article, would he have left so large an 
opening for the Protestant ministry of other Churches? Would he not have 
said very firmly and very indubitably, “The sacraments duly ministered solely 
by priests who have been ordained by Bishops in direct succession from the 
Apostles?” Would he have left room for doubt on this fundamental point? 
I suspect that he will think that this article fails to give the teaching and 
to represent the position of the Church. 

But which has the greater authority, a carefully drawn doctrinal statement 
of the Church in her Articles of Religion, or the ipse dixit of Dr. Manning 


and his party? 


The letter ought to help in enlightening the minds of those who 
maintain the right of the Episcopal Church to the name “ Catholic.” 





E gladly comply with the request of the Very Rev. E. G. 
Fitzgerald, O.P., of St. Vincent Ferrer’s, New York City, to 
publish the following appeal, and the prayer which it includes: 


FOR GOD AND AMERICA! 


WANTED! One million members to join the League of Prayer for the 
Conversion of America and the Salvation of Souls. 

The requirements are very simple; To have one’s name enrolled and to 
recite on the First Thursday of the month the indulgenced prayer of the League. 


PRAYER. 


O my Redeemer, through the sorrowful Heart of Mary I offer Thee my 
thoughts, words, and actions of this first Thursday for the salvation of souls, 
and the conversion of America, in union with Thy prayer to the Eternal Father: 
“ That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee.” Amen. 

The League for the Conversion of America was organized in 1910 on the 
First Thursday in February. 

The late Holy Father, Pius X., gave the League his blessing. His Eminence 
Cardinal Farley has accorded it his hearty approbation. 

Send in your name for enrollment to Corpus Christi Monastery, Hunt’s 
Point, New York. Get your friends to do likewise, and above all don’t forget 
to interest the children—Christ’s “little ones”—in the League. 

Help the great work: For God and America! 
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